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PREFACE. 



This volume is. witten. chiefly for; tie^instruc 
tion of the instructed classes. The * conclusions 
reached respecting the present distribution of 
property and incomes are in the main those 
which common bbservation has forced upon 
thoughtful men and women in the ordinary walks 
of life. The writer has learned, and hopes to 
teach, that, upon matters coming within its field, 
the common observation of common people is more 
trustworthy than the statistical investigations of 
the most unprejudiced experts. Indeed he has 
come to believe that social statistics are only 
trustworthy when they show to the world at large 
what common observation shows to those per- 
sonally familiar with the conditions described. 

CHARLES B. SPAHB. 
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PART I. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY. 



CHAFTEK I. 



There liaa been a strong tendenej toward the 
concentration of wealth. Tliia tendency, liowever, 
has had nothing of the nature of natural 
L law. There is no more evidence of an ^'■""'■^ 
■ ■"iron law of wages," keeping the labor- noisatursi 
r ers down to an "existence minimum," ^J^ 
than there is of a pampering providence 
reducing the wages of capital and increasing the 
r wages of labor, no matter what the endeavor of eap- 
f italista or the listlessness of laborers. The distribu- 
Ktion of wealth is under the direct control of laws for 
f "which the national conscience is responsible ; and the 
I- distribution of wealth has become better or worae 
iprecisely as the national conscience has been directed 
I to, or directed from, the laws controlling it,^ 



Mill is liardly overstating the cat 
r obllp. t.. see. 1) that the diatiibutioii 
I hamuli inaUtiltloii aolely." 



SB (Bk. n., 
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In eyeiy age conflicting forces are at work. 
That those making for a greater inequality of 
fortunes have, on the whole, been domi- 
ronet' °^"t ^ accepted by the general public 
Always It because it conforms with the common 
observation respecting the present, and 
the common sense that the inequalities were less 
"when Adam delved and Eve span," Neverthe- 
less, this generalization has been vehemently as- 
sailed ever since the question of tlie dietributioii 
of wealth began to weigh upon tlte public coa- 
acience. Conservative statesraen, and even statis- 
ticians, have stoutly maintained that the tendency 
of modern times has been toward greater indus- 
trial equality as well as greater political equality. 
The briefest possible examination of this question, 
though it lies beyond the field of the present inves- 
tigation, forms the natural introduction to it. 

The course of history respecting the distribution 
of wealth has been marked by its unevenness. In 
the country whose history is really our 
:^duto» **^™' ^^^ development of the later Mid- 
dle Ages was distinctly toward equality 
of property. The dominant aristocracy of biith — 
to its own injury as well as that of this nation — 
did not accumulate capital ; and even its overlord- 
ship of the soil, down to the very end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, was productive of astonishingly small 
rents. Competitive rents were not introduced 
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until the seventeenth century.^ During the six- 
teenth, when the inflow of the precious metftls 
more than trebled the price of wheat, raising it to 
the modem level, rents remained relatively sta- 
tionary, to the great enrichment of the middle 
classes, and the comparative embarrassment of the 
nobility,^ 

Even the law of primogeniture, which during 
modem times has worked so powerfully for the 
concentration of wealth, was during the 
Middle Ages comparatively ineffective. ^"™^™'- 
The striking feature of mediaeval econ- 
omy was the comparatively small value of real 
estate. As Gamier observes, "The intrinsic value 
of the flocks and herds exceeded that of the pas- 
tures which contained them almost as much as 
the value of banker's bullion exceeds that of the 
strong room which holds it." ^ As the custom of 
primogeniture seldom extended to personalty, it 
did not seriously stand in the way of the wider 
distribution of wealth. Even as regards realty, 

1 Tborolil Rc^ors'a History of Rent in Englnnd, Contemporary 
Becieitj, April, 1880. 

■ It is worthy of note, however, that landlesa lalHirers also ■were 
Injured at this period; partly beca.use the widespread coQTersion 
of larms into aheep paatures threw lahorers oat of employment, 
bat ohiefly hecaose the Acts ot Parliament represaing wages, es- 
pecially the statute of Elizabeth allowing justices to fix the 
rates, kept wages from rising; as rapidly as prices. See Scrutton's 
"Commona and Common Fields," pp. tr7'100, and Frotheio'B 
"Pioneers and ProgreBS ol English Farming," p. 2e. 

* " History of Uie English Landed Interest," p. 151. 
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it did not effectually bar the, way to a wider dia- 
tribution of ownership ; for the oldest son could 
still alienate tlie fee-simple to creditora, or sell it 
to purchaaera. The number of landowners seems 
to have increased until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Not until after the Restoration 
was the land of England effectually placed under 
the dead hand of family settlements.' 

In a similar way, taxation in England during 
the latter part of the Middle Ages was rarely 
oppressive. Not only was it light, but 
^^^^ it was direct ; and direct taxation al- 
ways conforms in some measure to the 
public sense of justice, since the whole public 
sees how each class is taxed. England success- 
fully resisted the excises by which public revenues 
were raised upon the Continent, until the Parlia- 
ment of the Restoration, relieving the landlords 
of their ancient dues to the crown, transferred 
the burden to the shoulders of the relatively poor. 

For the distinctively modern era on which we 
now enter we possess at the very he- 

uT^aa* ginning a reliable estimate of the 
amount and the distribution of Eng- 
lish wealth. Gregory King's table of the com- 
parative incomes of the various classes in 1688 * 



I Brodiick'a "English Land and Snglisb Laudloids," pp. 
13 and 43. 

s Sea Appondlx I. 
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i indisputably that England at the close of 
the Middle Ages was pre-eminently a nation of 
small proprietors. As Prothero remarks ^ concern- 
ing it, *' whatever allowance is made for errors, 
the contrast is startling enough" Ijetween tlia 
England in which " three-fifths of the agriculturists 
enjoyed proprietary interests in the soil," and 
the England of to-day, in which four-fifths of the j 
agriculturists are hired laborere. Tliis contrast is \ 
heightened when ICing's table is compared with 
the returns in the New Domesday Book of 1875,^ 
King placed the total rent of agricultural land at 
£10,000,000, yet estimated the a^regate income 
of fifteen liundred lords, baronets, and knights 
at lesa than one-fifth of that sum. In our day. 
Arthur Arnold estimates that four-fifths of the! 
United Kingdom belongs to a smaller proportion' 
of the population.^ 

These startling changes in the distribution of 
the ownership of agricultural land in England 
have been chiefly the work of the eigh- 
teenth century, or, more exactly, of the tii»«»'«ii 
reign of George III. This reign (1760- oeoreBin. 
1820) covers the one period in English 
history of which it is strictly true that the poor 
grew poorer and the rich grew richer. Dui-ing 



The Honaers nad Progroas of BngliBb Faimiiig, 
Bee Appendix II. 
Arthur Arnold, " Free Land," p. 7. 
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the earlier part of the eighteenth century the con- 
dition of the working-classes Beenis to have im- 
provetl.' It was a time of peace, and the interest 
on capital fell as low as three per cent.^ Taxation 
was still light, the puhhc deht was practically nil, 
and the passage of acts enclosing commons was 
hardly well under way. With the outbreak of 
the Seven Years' War in 1756, however, taxa- 
tion and the public debt became simultaneously a 
source of impoverislunent to the rank and file of 
the people, and a source of enrichment to the 
large landowners and the capitalists, 

At the same time Parliament began the whole- 
sale enactment of hills for the enclosure 
bbo^^oi °^ commons. Had this legislation been 
oommoni. framed in the spirit of humanity, it 
would have enriched all classes, for 
the land brought under private ownerehip yielded 
far more produce than ever hefore. The total 
amount enclosed from 1710 to 1843 was over 
7,000,000 acres, or nearly one-third the present 
cultivated area of England and Wales .^ The 
uicrease in national wealth would have been 
enormous had the increase been made national. 
There were, indeed, a few parishes in which the 
poor were allotted sufficient land to pasture their 
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i; but in general only the interests of the 
freeholders and copyholders who could prove their 
legal rights received any consideration. The 
great mass of agricultural laborers lost their pro- 
prietary interests in the soil, and were reduced to 
mere wage-earners. 

The further reduction of a considerable portion 
of the wage-earners to the rank of paupers was 
largely the work of the Napoleonic 
wars. At the middle of the eighteentli " "* ' 
century the annual cost of poor relief had been 
^690,000. At the close of the ware it had risen 
to ten times that suni. This appalling tax, paid 
by the occupiers of houses and lands, was nearly 
equal to two months' rent,^ Upon the indepen- 
dent working-classes it was a well-nigh intolerable 
burden. It was, however, hght compared with 
the burden of national taxation. The extent to 
which indirect taxes, resting chiefly upon the 
poorer classes, were developed seems almost in- 
credible. During the civil wars of the preceding 
century, public sentiment had refused to tolerate a 
salt tax of fourpence a bushel. During the Napo- 
leonic wara Pitt raised the salt tax to fifteen shil- 
lings a bushel,^ but the public made no outcry 
against it. Taxes hke this on salt, which took the 

1 Blonden's " Local Taxation and Finance," Appendix I. 
^ Xliree thousand per cent ad viilorem on the iiatuial pries of 
salt. <Dowell, " History o£ Taiatiou and Taios in England," voL 
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same amount from tlie poorest families as from the 
richest, were by no means tlie most oppressive now 
levied. The protective taxes on corn, which plun- 
dered the rank and file of the people, enriched the 
landlords. This class desired the war to continue 
as a matter of personal profit.' When it ended 
tliey made the tax system worse by repealing the 
income tax, whose burden fell on themselves, and 
by exacting new tariffs to keep the price of wheat 
at war figures. When we realiite that the class 
beat able to Ijear taxation was enriched by the 
war, we are in a position to understand what its 
burdens were to the middle and working classes. 
In 1815 national taxation reached £68,000,000 for 
Great Britain alone.* Excluding the income tax 
and the succession tax, which rested almost exclu- 
sively on the rich, there remained .£51,000,000, or 
an average burden of $100 a year for every family 
at a time when the total yearly earnings of the 
great majority of English families were less than 
$300.^ Arnold Toynbee did not greatly exagger- 
ate when he wrote that during this period, and 

I George Sllot'e coontr; squire in " Silas Maimer " expressed a 
popular sentiment among tbe laui^ei! gentry when he ridicnled 
the demands for pence, and declared that if peace came " the 
country would not have a teg to stand on." 

* Dowell, " HJBlor; of Taxation and Taxes in England," vol. 
ti., p. 2«, 

' Loone Lerl "On Taxation," p. 24. For lower eatimatea of 
eamlags during the war, see Thoiold Eogers's "Work and 
Wage*," pp. *87 and 488. 
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even down to 1834, "one-half of the laborers' wages 
weot in taxes." • 

These crushing burdens upon the working-classes 
were, of course, comparatively little felt by the 
farmers and small freeholdera. During 
the war these classes were prosperous. " 
The issue of paper money by England and France 
enormously reduced the demand for gold and sil- 
ver. The value of both fell nearly one-half ; ^ 
in other words, prices measured in gold nearly 
doubled. Agricultural products whose supply 
could not be materially increased rose much more 
rapidly than commodities in general. Farmers were 
intoxicated by their sudden prosperity, which was 
almost as marked as durmg the rise of prices in 
the Elizabethan era. When leases fell in, renting 
farmers consented to double rents, and continued 
to prosper even then. Freeholdei's changed their 
scale of living. Many of them mortgaged their 
estates to buy more land, to improve their prop- 
erty, to make extravagant provision for their chil- 
dren. All this continued until the process of 
resuming specie payments was inaugui'atied. When 
this was completed the value of specie had risen, 
and prices had fallen to their old level. In the 
case of agricultural products the attempt was made 

' Arnold Toyubee, " The IndiiBtrial Bevolution," p. 135, 
* See Jevoiis'a Eseay in tlie JoiiriKil Stalislical Society of Lon- 
don, 1865. The eiact fall in Ibo value of gold from 1789 to 1809 
VM 46 per cent. 
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to prevent the fail by means of exorbitant tarifEs. 
But the supply of such products could not be ma- 
terially reduced by the stoppage of production. 
Despit* the tariffs, therefore, their prices fell 
almost as rapidly as tJiey had risen. Farmers, 
unable to meet their doubled rents, were thrown 
into insolvency ; and freeholders who bad mort- 
gaged their estates were forced to give tliem up. 
The landlord and lending classes alone did not 
suffer. " Everywhere," says Prothero, '* laige 
landed properties were built upon the ruin of 
small freeholders."^ 

But private debtors were not the principal 
losers, nor private creditors the principal gainers, 
by the fall of prices which came with the return 
of specie payments. During the war the national 
debt was increased more than three thousand mil- 
lion dollars. This new debt — contracted during 
the period of inflation - — was not even then paid 
for pound for pound. The war, like all wars, had 
created not a demand for labor, but a demand for 
capital. The government's demands for money 
nearly doubled the current rate of interest. Pitt, 
at the advice of the loan contractors, instead of 
issuing bonds bearing the current rate of intereatj 
to be refunded at lower rates when the war was 
over and capital again seeking investment, con- 
tinued to issue three per cents, selHng them at an 

1 "English FarmiDg," p. 84, 
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average discount of one-third. The result was 
that the nation from the beginning paid nearly 
five per cent interest on what it borrowed, and in 
the end paid an additional fifty per cent on the 
principal. The public debt, increased in this way 
to i£860,000,000, represented an average burden 
of one thousand dollars for every family. Here 
was an estate created equal in value to the land 
of Great Britain.^ To its possessors it was worth 
as much, but to the nation at large it was worth 
nil, and to the working-classes it was a mortgage 
upon future wages. 

This ends the record of disastrous measures by 
which the wealth of England, so widely distrib- 
uted in the days of Elizabeth and the 
Commonwealth, became concentrated ^" ^'^ 
in the hands of the new aristocracy. EBtomiB. 
With the passage of the Reform Bill 
in 1832 a democratic spirit began to influence 
English legislation ; and if old laws working for 
the concentration of wealth have not been greatly 
altered, at least no new law has been enacted work- 
ing seriously for evil. Since that date the great 
body of the people have again shared in the in- 
creasing wealth of the nation. The reform of the 
Poor Laws in 1834 put an end to the growth of 

iBeeke'a satimatea for Great BFttaIn, 1600, — £720,000,000; 
Lowe's estimate foi Great Britain nud Ireland in 182g, — £1,200,. 
000,000. (Giffen'B " Growth ol Capital," pp. 9ft-106.) 
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pauperism ;^ tlio repeal of the corn laws, beginning 
in 1842, put an end to the taxation of the work- 
ing-classes for the enrichment of the landowners. 
The restoration of the income tax in the same 
year made the richer classes again feel something 
of the burden of imperial taxation; wliile factory 
Acts have added to the physical strength of the 
working-classes, and educational Acts have in- 
creased their intellectual capacity to better their 
condition. So great is the change in the spirit 
of legislation, and so considerable have been the 
advances of the working-classes, that conservative 
BtatiflticianB have seriously questioned whether the 
last fifty years have not witnessed in England a 
greater increase in the property and incomes of 
the poor than in the property and incomes of the 
rich. On this point common observation is not 
entirely to be trusted, for the public conscience 
to-day is shocked by inequalities to which it was 
indifferent half a century ago. We must there- 
fore examine the conservative argument, not to 
determine whether other reforms are needed, but 
to ascertain whether the resultant of present laws, 
good and bad, is already toward lessened inequali- 
ties of wealth. 

1 The namber of paapeis at thU period cannot be staled ; bat 
the expondituto for poor reliet in Eugland and Wales tor 1833 
was almost exactly the flame as in 18!)1. when the population had 
donbled. {Eipanditure, la^iS, — £8,1100,000 ; 1891, — £8,643,000; 
population. 1333, — 14,500,000; 1891,-29,000,000. Edward Porrttt, 
" The Englishman at Home," p. 37.) 
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Upon this question Mr. Giffen, in Lis inaugu- 
ral address as president of the Statistical Society 
in 1883, has made incomparably the 
strongest Btatement of the conserva- mat meauBii- 
tive position,^ Only that part of his ""' "* 
argument which deals with the distri- 
'bution of property can he discussed in this chap- 
It deals only, it must first be observed, with 
the distribution of personal property. The com- 
prehensive evidence submitted is a comparison 
between the distribution of estates admitted to 
probate in 1838, as described in Porter's "Prog- 
ress of the Nation," and the distribution of such 
estates to-day. Mr. GifEen contends that during 
the era of savings-bants the number of estates 
less than one thousand pounds has increased more 
than the number of larger estates. This, how- 
[«ver, is a point that was never questioned. Quite 

kpart from tbo beneficent influence of the savings- 
ka in extending tlie ownership of registered 

iroperty among the working-classes, the period 
been one in which small property owners 



* The evidenpo anhmitted by Mr. Giffon will lie found in Ap- 
pendix III. Mr. Goscbon'a inaugural address before the same 
•ooiaty in 1887 follnwa similar lines, and is made less atrong, I 
think, "by tlio argnnient that the remarkable increase in tbe 
isntals paid by the middle and workinK classes iudioates a Tela- 
liTB battering of their condition, Mr. Giffen more sensibly 
oonflnes himself to urging thai the increased rents paid by 
orking-classos do not indicate new hardships in their 
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have largely transferred their savings from the un- 
registered stock of fanns and shops to the regia- 
tared stock of corporations. Respecting the estates 
larger than one tliousand pounds, no one has ever 
contended that the number of medium holdings 
had greatly iucreased. The question at issue has 
always been the relative holdings of the rich, and 
no one is anywhere considered rich who cannot 
live comfortably without labor. Respecting this 
question, Mr. GifEen's classification merely conceals 
the truth. 

The facts which Mr. GifFen at first could not, 

and at last did not, staUs are the facts 

BHorda thiit tfill the situation. Printed at some 

Bx«iBin»a. igngth, the comparative tables for 1838 

and the present time run as follows ; — 



ESTATES 11 

Between £30 and £100 . . . 
Between £100 and £1,000 . . 
Betweon £1,000 and £10,000 . 
Between £10,000 and £100,000 


N- 1S3S,> 

3,9*5 

14.301 

6,008 

98+ 

30 

25,365 

1 18911 

18,063 
34,213 

12.203 
2,698 
170 


£ 214,660 
S,330,000 
ia.28i,000 
23,263,000 




ESTATES 1 

not taxed . 
d £1,000 . . 
nd £10,000 . 
and £100,000 




Below £100, and 
Between £100 an 
Between £1,000 a 
Between £10,000 
Aboye £100,000 . 


£S4.903.tJ60 

£ 1,060,000 
11,679,000 
39,957,000 
70,471.000 
43,328,000 



1 Porter's " Progress of tlie Nation," pp. 609, et aeq. 
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Ib other words, the exceptionally great inci-ease 
in the number of estates under XI, 000 was en- 
tirely in the savings-bant depositor class, and the 
. increase here was in part due to the fact that in 
1838 estates under X20 were not recorded. In 
1838 the eighteen thousand estates less than 
I j£l,000 held 10 per cent of the peisonal property 
t admitted to probate, while in 1891 the fifty-two 
[ thousand estates of this character held less than 
\ 8 per cent. On the other hand, the smallest 
I increase in the number of estates above XI, 000 
t was in the class of medium holdings. In 1838 
[ the estates with more than X10,000 held 57 per 
[cent of the wealth, while in 1891 the estates of 
I tiiifl character held 67 per cent. If we consider 
rtiie comparative gains of the very rich, the con- 
l traat is still more striking. In 1838 the personal 
k estates worth over X100,000 aggregated but one 
[.and a half times as much wealth as the estates 
1 than XI, 000 ; in 1891 they aggregated three 
Lbnd a half times as much. Common observation 
llias not exaggerated the relative gains of the 
f richer classes. 

These figures, it must be recalled, relate only 
to personal property, where the law and cufi- 
toms of primogeniture do not seriously impede the 
division of estates. They therefore reveal only 
the brighter part of the Listory. The number of 
owners of real estate has been artificially kept 
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from increasing mth tiie increase of the popula- 
tion. New buildings have been ereoted by new- 
owners, but the ownership of the land remains 
in as few Lands as it did half a century ago. 
Indeed, the ablest authority upon this subject 
maintains that the number of landowners is still 
diminishing.' 

No one, I tMuk, has attempted to indicate tliat 
the ownership of real estate in England is becom- 
ing more widely distributed, but others beside Mr. 
Giffen liave made this claim respecting the owner- 
ship of personalty. Mr. Goschen, when Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, made it in his inaugural 
address as president of Uie Statistical Society in 
1887 ; and Mr. Porter, the autlior of the " Progress 
of the Nation," made it before tlie same society 
as far back as 1851. Mr. Goschen prudently gave 
no statistics except for the number of estates lai'ge 
and small; but Mr. Porter discussed aggregate 
values, and seemed at the time to have made a 
conclusive argument. He showed that in 1848 
the aggregate value of the great estates, — those 
over £80,000, — was relatively less than in 1833. 
At the present time, however, his evidence has 
become an incontrovertible argument against his 
contention. In 1833 the estates over £30,000 
aggregated but 28 per cent of those taxed, while 
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lialf a centuiy later (1883) estates over £50,000 
^gregated 38 per cent. 

Having thug stated in its broader outlines the 
course of English history respecting the distri- 
bution of property, there remains to be 
added a sununary of the present situa- i„"ajb„^n 
I tion. It is with some diffidence that oisanKnti 
the writer constructs a table presenting Knauna. 
this, for he has learned to distrust the 
Btatistieal work of those not personally familia 
with the conditions discussed. Nevertheless, it is I 
only as regards real estate that complete official 
data are wanting ; and England, unlike most coun- 
tries,! possesses much less reality than personalty.^ 
The distribution of personal estates admitted to 
probate in 1891 has already been presented. (See 
page 16.) The only question is. What multiple 
shall we take to find the total number of families 
liaving estates of each description? Upon this 
I point American official statistics are more instmc- 
j tive than any published in England. The inves- 
t ttgation of farm and home ownership in this 
i country, bo ably conducted by Mr. Geoi^e K. 
I Holmes, has brought out the fact that the annual 



1 See A. de FoviUe'a Gssar on The Wealth of France and 
otJier Countries, Journal Slalisticat Society, December, 1893. 

* English InvestmentB ahmad are worth nearly half as mnch 
u the real estate of the Dnited Kingdom. Mr. Giffen in 1886 
estiniated England's income from foreign investments at S126,- 
000,000. Giften, " Growth of Capitiil," Appendix! I. 
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death rate among the owners of real estate is 
approximately 1 in 36.' Tlie French official in- 
quiry into the same subject showed the same death 
rate. In order to find the number of personal 
propeity ownere in Great Britain and Ireland, 
we may therefore multiply by 36 the number of 
estates admitted to probate in 1891, The follow- 
ing table results : — 

FbtsoiiaI Proiierty Owners. 

Below £1,000 1,882,296 

£1,000 1« £10,000 430,308 

£10,000 and over I>i>,ftl8 

2,4;;i,252 

But, as Mr. Giffcn has pointed out, after reach- 
ing a conclusion even less optimistic respecting 
the number of persons holding personal 
Dta^otion estates, these records exclude the own- 
oiH«a era of realty. Regarding tlie latter the 
BDBiuid. li-nglish official statistics are extremely 
inadequate. The only table of scientific 
value that can he constructed from them relates 
to areas and not values. In a condensed form it 
runs as follows : — 

100 Acres and over . . . 43,fll5 28,840,000 

100 Acres to 10 Acres . . !«,49T 3,542,000 

Below 10 Acraa 825,ST2 K30,000 

' See Mr. Holmes's article in the Qiinrterly of the American 
Statistical Society, and Extra CensoB BnllHtin No, 9S, In Masso- 
chnsettB, wliere liomes greatly oatnnmber farma, the death rate 
Ih somewhat greater, inaamncli aa homes are poculiacly tlie pritp- 
ertyol elderly people. 
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I The fact, however, that about forty thousand 
owners hold over five-sixths of the area does not 
prove that they hold over five-sixths of the value. 
Their holdings are chiefly agricultural, and the 
rentals returned simply prove that these owners 
hold about five-sixths of the agricultural property 
and one-sixth of the urban. The most valuable 
urban estates are nearly alwaj's less than oue hun- 
dred acres, and often less than ten acres, or even 
one acre. The assumption of certain anti-reform 
writers, that these smaller estates are the estates 
of the relatively poor, is indescribably bad. It 
is probable that the forty thousand richest land- 
owners in England own as large a proportion of 
' the value of English realty as the forty thousand 
tgreatesb landowners own of its area. This, how- 
" ever, cannot be demonstrated. Had we only Eng- 
lish statistics to judge from, it would be difficult 
to construct a table presenting the aggregate 
_ holdings of both realty and personalty 
tbe hands of the different classes 
society. Fortunately, however, we 
now from tbe probate court records E«iana. 
New York City (as well as from 

1 obseiTation), that the number of estates 

containing realty, but not personalty, is much less 

than one-tenth the number of personal estates. 

An addition of one-tenth to tbe number of per- 

L Bonal pi-operty ownera to find the total number 
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of property owners, is, therefore, a maximum ad- 
dition.' We also know that the average value 
of estates between £1,000 and X10,000 cannot 
exceed £4,000, and that the average value of 
estates between £1,000 and nothing cannot ex- 
ceed £400.^ The table, therefore, for the prop- 
erty owners of the United Kingdom would divide 
the aggregate private wealth ^ approximately aa 
followH : — 

Distribution of Frhrate Fropert?. 
{United Kingdom, 1801.) 



£1,000 to £10,0( 



The number of property-owning families would 
be about one-third less than the number of prop- 
erty owners.* There remain, therefore, nearly six 

' Totj Ireqnently, however, a porsou owning less than £10,000 
In personalty atone, owoa more than £10,000 in personalty anil 
realty combined. The nnuiboc at the richest cloas is thus ilU- 
proportlonntely increased. 

^ See New York rucords, p. C6, and Maryland and Masenclia- 
setts records in Appendioes IX. and X. 

° The aggregate amount of private property In the United 
Kingdom, whether ascortalned by Mr. Glffen's metbod from tbe 
Income tax retama, orhyM. de Foville's method trom tbe probate 
reoordfl, is approximately £10,700,000,000. See Glffen'B " Growth 
of Capital," p. 11, and A. de Foville's essay on "The "Wealth of 
France and Other Countries," Journal Royal Sialialieal Society, 
1893, p, 003. 

* In New York and Maaaachuscttg more than one-third of the 
estatea probated belong to women. In relatively few cases do tbey 
belong to families iu whioh tbo other uiBmbars ore propertyless. 
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million families, or more than three-fourths of the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland, without any- 
registered property whatever. They have, indeed, 
their household goods, but the total value of these 
can hardly exceed j£100,000,000. If we siun up, 
therefore, the results of our inquiry, we find that 
less than two per cent of the families of the 
United Kingdom hold about three times as much 
private property as all the remainder, and that 
ninety-three per cent of the people hold less than 
eight per cent of the accumulated wealth. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The liistory of the forces powerfully affecting 
the distribution of property in the United States 
is a shorter and a brighter record. The 
Puritan element in Old England, which 
furnished the hulk of the early immi- 
grants, consisted almost eKclusively of small prop- 
erty owners and the more sober and energetic 
workmen.! Their republicanism in politics was 
in part due to the essential equality of their 
economic conditions, though doubtless their reli- 
gious faith respecting the equality of men before 
God was the supremely important factor.* From 
the beginning the institutions of New England 
affecting the distribution of wealth were more 
democratic tlian those of Old England to-day. 
In the remaining colonics the larger part of the 
immigration was similar in character, both as 
respects religious faith and economic conditions. 
What William Stoughton said primarily of New 
England in his election sermon of 1688 was true 
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o£ the great body oi tlie early colonists : " God 
sifted a whole nation that he might send choice 
grain into the wilderness." Except for the tares 
sown tlirough the importation of slaves, the new 
nation promised to be a nation of equals, — a 
democratic commonwealth. In New England the 
democratic spirit was strongest. The government | 
affected the property of the citizen most directly 
in the matter of taxation, and in New England 
from the start the bulk of the taxes was placed 
directly upon property.^ 

This system has been condemned as "mediEeval" 
by those who do not distinguish between what 
was good in the Middle Ages, and after- 
wards overthrown by class greed, and s„ unBiana 
what was bad in the Middle Ages, Proowtr 
and afterwards overthrown by the pub- 
lic sense of justice. It was mediEeval only in the ' 
sense that direct taxation was mediieval. It was i 
substantially tlie system of taxation on which the 
English Commonwealth relied in the seventeenth 
century, aud toward wliich the new democracy 
of England returned in tlie nineteenth, when the 
stealthy plundering of the poor through indirect 
taxation received its first blow. With the Revo- 
lutionary War, and the quickened spirit and ex- 
tended power of democracy wliieh came with it, 
the New England system of taxing citizens in 
1 Douglas, " Financial History ot Alassa^^lioBetts," p. IT. 
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proportion to their property swept westward and 
southward ; ' and in the new New England beyond 
the Alleghanies, where, as Emeraon Ba,ys, "America 
begins," no other system waa ever known. 

Second only in importance to the establishment 
of a just sj'stem of taxation was the abolition of the 
English rule of primogeniture. Even 
°^" before the Revolution, in New England, 
saiormi. New Jcrscy, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware, this rule had been modified to a 
double portion for the oldest son ; after the Revo- 
lution all traces of it wero swept out of existence, 
the custom hai'dly surviving the law.' Simultane- 
ously the feudal privileges of great landlortls and 
the old system of entailing estates were everywhere 
practically abolished. Tlio close of tlie eighteenth 
centuiy witnessed a democratic advance in matters 
relating to the distribution of wealth, almost as 
marked as in matters relating to tlie distribution 
of political power. 

But it is not the Divine order in the 

innuBBCB n( government of society that forces work- 

Qovonm.»nt, ing for evil shall cease to demand an 

eternally awakened public conscience. 

With the establishment of tho federal Constitu- 

l Sea Schwab's "Hiatory of the Kew York Property Tax," 
pp. 40 and GT, and Biploy's " Financial History ol Yiiginla," 
pp. 36 and 4S. 

' Fiflke's " Critical Pariod ol American Hiatory," p. 71 ; Moree's 
"Life of Jefferson," p. 44. 
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tion, the classes in society ^ ■which had opposed the 
Revolution took possession of the national govern- 
ment, and shaped its financial legislation. The 
old prejudice of the poorer voters* against central- 
ized government is thoroughly inteUigihle to one 
who regards politics from the standpoint of the 
distribution of wealth. What Simon Sterne said 
respecting railroad legislation holds true of all 
economic legislation. The smaller the area, the 
stronger the pressure of popular opinion. As a 
rule, the middle classes can control the legisla- 
tion enacted under their eyes by those whom they 
know, but only the wealthier classes can act uni- 
tedly and effectively upon legislation at the national 
capital. In this countiy this has held true from 
the beginning, and in conformity with this rule 
we find the movement in the local governments to 
place taxation directly upon property largely offset 
by a movement in the natiomil government to place 
it indirectly upon the wages of labor. 

Nevertheless, down to the opening ™* 
of the Ciyil War the financial legisla- eiavscy. 
tion of the national government had 
comparatively little influence upon the diatribu- 



1 General Greene thonglit that at least two-thirds of the land 
in New York was omied by Tories, (Whitelock's " Life and 
Times of Jay," p. SB.) 

' The poorer voters bolongad to the middle classes. Property 
qualifications to the suffrage were next to aniveraal down to the 
close of the century. 
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tion of wealth throughout the country.' The 
influence which powerfully affected it was the 
institution of slavery. During the llevolution- 
ary epoch a strarig Hentiment in favor of uni- 
vereal liberty rapidly gathered headway.^ In all 
the Nortliem commonwealtlis, except New Jersey, 
constitutions were adopted, either gradually or im- 
mediately emancipating the slaves ; wliile in the 
excepted commonwealth, and in Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, the furtiier importation of 
slaves was prohibited. Witli the close of tlie 
Revolutionary struggles, there was a sensible 
abatement in this spirit of liberty and equality; 
but the abolition movement remained powerful 
as far south as North Carolina until tlie begin- 
ning of the present century. The great Vii^in- 
ians were all in sympathy with it ; JefEcrson more 
than any one else being responsible for the ordi- 
nance of 1787, forever prohibiting involuntary ser- 
vitude in the North-weat territory .^ 

1 In 18G0 tlie national taxes aggrcgBtod but &GG,000,WIO a year, 
or less than ten dollars pec family. 

" The MassacliuBetts Constitution of 1780 deelacad the right to 
liberty inalienable, and the Supremo Court decided that this dec. 
laration worked the immediate abolition of slavery. In the re- 
maining States of New England, and in Pennsylvania and New 
York, the new aoDstitutions enacted that all staves bom after 
their adoption should be free. See John Flake's " Critical Period 
of American History," chap, ii. 

* For the subsequent evasion of this ordinance, and the attempt 
to repeal it through the offortn of the wealthier landowners Id 
Indiana, see J. P. Dunn's iiitaresting history of that c 
wealth. 
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The change in the spirit of the Soutli came 
with the invention of the cotton-gin. It was to 
this invention, accompanied by those 
which built up the great cotton man- ee^oniimn 
ufactories in England, that the subse- 
quent rapid disappearance of the abolition societies 
in Virginia was due. The rise of the abohtionist 
agitation in the North had nothing to do with it.' 
Slavery had become profitable, and the magnitude 
of the propertied interests created chilled the feel- 
ing and narrowed the conscience of the South, 
which had threatened the extermination of the 
evil. Von Hoist has brought out strikingly the 
influence of slavery in checking the production of 
wealth, and one might almost infer that it was 
intellectual folly on tlie part of the South not to 
rid its industry of the paralyzing load. But the 
relatively rapid advance in the value of real es- 
tate at the North tells but half the story, and the 
Southerners know the whole. Powerful as was 
tlie influence of slavery in checking the creation 
of wealth, it was more powerful in fostering the 
creation of property. The North became the land 

^ Mr. Beeclier hit oB the aitnntion prettj' accurately whun lie 
said la his Manchostar address: "With tho invention ol tha 
eotton-giu, slaves that had heen worth from $:;00 to $400 began to 
be worth 8600. That kqockeil away one-tliird of adhereupe to the 
moral law. Than thoy became worth S700, and half the law 
went; then »800 or SiOO, and there was no such thing o.s moral 
law. And iiiially they hueaine worth $lfi(a or Sl,200, and alavory 
became one o( tha beatitudes." 
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of improved farnjs and better buildings ; its real 
wealth was far greater than that of the South. 
But the South was the land of the richest citizens, 
for the witlilield wages of the slaves were capital- 
ized into the private property of their masters. 
Before the invention of the cotton-gin the South 
was poorer than the North. In 1860 the South 
was the richest section of the nation.' 

I la 1S60 the avetage value of form-laud (improved and unim- 
proved) per acre iu tba tliree sections of tbeuntion rou as follows: 

Free Stntei 125,30 

Border Statei IJJ.flO 

Secodlug Stiitoi e.aa 

(SaamoD'a " pTngrBss of Nations," Second Series, p. GT2,) Nover- 
tlielesa, the amoaet of private property In the seceding Stutea was 
proportionately grBoter than in the other Bectlons. The estimated 
tnia value of property (for the entire population) per capita, ran 
thus: — 

Free States (487 

Border Stutes *SI 

Hwoding HtatoB 660 

Bven the eleven States east and north of the Potomac had less 
property per family than the oloTon States which seceded. (Tenth 
Census, vol. vil., pp. i, 8.) 

How different the situation at the close of the last centnry, is 
brought out strikingly by the returns for the direct tax of 1TD8. 
The population of the eight free States (New Hampshire to New 
Jersey) barely eiceedod that of the eight slave States; yet the 
valoe of lands, town and city loU, and dwclling-housea In the 
former, was assessed at $122,000,001), while the value o( similar 
property in the latter was assessed at only 81'>8,000,0O0. The 
slaves in the Southern States were worth B Uttlo less than 
470,000,000. See Timothy Pitkin's "A Statistical View ot the 
Commerce of the U. S. ot A." (Hartford, 1816), and Seaman's 
" Progress of Nations," pp. 615 and Til^. The lotter authority 
estimates the value of Blavea, old and young, at $100 apiece In 
ITBO, and (600 apiece in 1860. 
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But more than this, the South was the only 
Bection chiefly in the hands of the rich. The fact j 
that the average riclies of the white 
families of the South were approx- bi"'* 

imately twice as great as that of the oonqunHimd. 
families of the Nortli,' only hegins to 
hring out tlie extent to which the South was the 
section of the rich. The influence of slavery ii* 
creating property for the whites out of the robbery 
of the blacks was hardly more marked than its in- i 
fluenee in concentrating the properly of the whites I 
in the hands of a comparatively few of their num- 
ber.^ Even in the seceding States, two-thirds of 
the white families held no slaves whatever, and 
everywhere two-thirds of the slaveowners held 
but one-fifth of the slaves, 

Not only was property in slaves concentrated, 



1 84,7T0 for tha Beceding States, »b against S3,435 lor the free 
Btatea. 

> The CenBDS of 18G0 gave the following talile, showing tliu dis- 
tribution of slave property : — 















































(Seanian'B " Progress of Nat 


1 Slaves, 3,a53,H2. 

ona," Sououd Series, p. B73.) 
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but all property nt tlie South was concentrated 
througli the influence of slavery. As Mason of 
Vii^iuia pointed out in Lis eloquent 
o^™ti address liefore the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, slavery degraded labor 
in the eyes of the poor as well as the rich. 
Few men can separate themselves from the fecl- 
inga of the society in which they live ; and the 
scorn of manual labor bred by the institution of 
slavery impoverished tlie middle classes, and made 
it next to impossible for the poor to rise Ly in- 
dustry. Property in land became almost as con- 
centrated as property in slaves.^ The ceuaus of 
1850 presented a most instructive table respecting 
the ownership of real estate in certain counties in 
seven different States." In a condensed form it 
ran: — 

1 On this point, Bee Senman'a ctoBaificatlon of farms in 1860. 
("Progrsaa of NBtiona," aocood Series, p, C73,) In tlie seceriini ■ 
States there wera more fitrina above 1.000 acres tUau tliere were 
larma above 100 acrta in tbe free States. 

^ The table in full was aa follows ; — 
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In other words, while the population corered in 
the slave States was three times as great as iu the 
free States, the numher of real-estate owners was 
actually less. In the North about two-thirds of 
the real estate waa in holdings worth less than 
five thousand dollara. In the South about four- 
fifths of the real estate was in the larger hold- 
ings. The slave States contained four times aa 
many holdings worth over five thousand dollars 
as did the free, and one hundred times as many 
holdings worth over fifty thousand doUais, 

It is true that the showing for Northern cities 
would already have been very different from that 
for the Northern counties selected for the census. 
The Boston tax-lists for 1845 show two hundred 
and seventeen holdings of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars worth of property (real and per- 
sonal). The same lists do, indeed, show that the 
number of property owners in Boston was pro- 
portionally much greater than in the Southern 
States ; but they also show that quite as large a 
proportion of the property was in the hands of 
a wealthy class. The similarity in economic con- 
ditions between the Northern cities and the South- 
em States was one of the reasons why public 
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sentiment in these cities wiia on the side of slavery 
long after the rural distiicte were saturated with 
abolitioniam. As Bentham once said, " Wherever 
there is an aristocracy, public sentiment is the child 
of that aristocracy." The fact that a marked con- 
centration of wealth already existed in our North- 
em cities does not seriously modify the contrast 
between North and South set forth in the table, 
Two-thirds of the nation's wealth in 1850 was on 
the farms. 

The rebellion of 1861 was a I'elwllion of the 

richer classes in America against the rule of the 

middle classes. The triumph of the lat- 

'^^ ter, however, and the utter overtlirow 
Tuu. of the old aristocracy at the South, did 
not bring with it the extinction of plu- 
tocracy in America, On the contraiy, the war 
itself created a uew plutocracy. Step by step the 
meaaures which made the Napoleonic wars so dis- 
astrous to the middle and working classes in Great 
Britain resulted in similar disasters to the same 
classes in America. The disaster was less, only 
in proportion as the war was less costly. Up to 
this time, as haa been said, the tariff poHcy of 
the national government had mattered compara- 
tively little to the well-being of the mass of our 
citizens. With the war, however, federal taxa- 
tion increased tenfold,^ and amounted at the close 

0, 856,000,000; 1866, 3620,000,000 cur- 
) in gold. 
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to nearly one hundred dollars for every family in 
the nation. Meanwhile, as in England, the capi- 
talist class had so sliaped the taxing-acts as not 
only to shield, but actually to enrich, itself. 
Burke once said ; " To tax and to be loved is 
not given to men." During our Civil War, to 
refuse taxation and to be loved was not given to 
men. Not only did manufacturers of every sort 
demand that the tariff on their products be raised 
to a point that cut down the pul)lic revenue by 
restricting importation, but some of them sup- 
ported increased internal revenue taxes on the 
products they produced. Tlie nation was con- 
fronted with the curious spectacle of carriage 
manufacturers benefited by an increased tax on 
carriages, match manufacturers made rich by a 
heavy tax on matches, and whiskey manufactur- 
ers reahzing fortunes at each successive increase 
in the tax on spirits.^ 

These taxes were placed, as a rule, not upon 
products already produced and awaiting sale, but 
upon those to be produced thereafter; and the 
price of stocks on hand was advanced by the 



I advance tli 



1 The profits of distillers, dealers, and specalators oat of the 
llqnor taxes legislation, between July 1, 1862, and Jan. 1, 18GS, 
were eBtimated by David A. Wella at about 8100,000,000. Con- 
gressniea were among the specnlators. Tiiose who knew la 
advance that the tai on wliialcoy was to be raised, bad only to 

icnlate In whiskey certlticateB to turn their knowledge into gold. 
Practioal Boonamics," by David A. Wells, pp. 196-^00. 
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amount of the new tax. Then, too, wherever 
possible, the internal revenue regulations were so 
ehaped that the small producer was placed at a 
disadvantage compared with the large. ^ In ease 
of the taxes on whiskey, both of these policies 
were pursued, and distillers were actually given 
several months in which to produce Ughtly taxed 
whiskey before the higher rates went into effect." 
The way in which tliese new burdens were borne 
by the mass of the people was an expression of 
the highest patriotism, but the way in which they 
were imposed by the powerful interests was the 
most ignoble form of treason. If we except the 
income tax, which never produced more than one- 
eighth of the public revenues, the fearful burdens 
of the war merely lent to the enrichment of the 
class best able to bear their weight. 

But the burdens of taxation were not, perhaps, 
those which rested most heavily upon the middle 

and working classes. Tlie war of ne- 
'H" cessity created an insatiable demand 
j„bt, ^''^ moneyed capital. The government 

issued greenbacks in order to prevent 
excessive issues of bonds, but artificially depre- 

1 See Bly's " Taiation in American States and Cities," pp. S3~ 
06. TbU was notablj' the case reapecting the tax on matcbea. 
If manufa^^turers funilaheil their own design for the internal 
levenne stamp, the; saenred G per cent discount on pnichases 
bom ftno to S500, and 10 per coot on purchasea above Sfi.OOO. 

" ProtesaoT J. W. Jenks states that these taiing-acta vere 
tbe Dliief oaiue of the existence ol orei one bnndred distilleries, 
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ciated tlieae greenbacks by making them non- 
receivable for duties on imports, or interest on 
the public debt. National bauka were permitted 
to make further issues of similar paper money, 
with the avowed object of facilitating new issues 
of bonds, but with the inevitable effect of further 
depreciating the paper money already outstanding. 
Whatever may have been the influence of this 
legislation in preventing further bond issues, or fa- 
cilitating further bond issues, or lowering the rate 
of interest by creating an abundance of money, 
there is no doubt that the depreciation of this 
paper money during an era of debt-making added 
enormously to the burden finally resting upon 
both public and private debtors.* 

But the changes in the value of the currency 

Vhen leis than twenty coald produce alt the whiskey consumed 
In the country. See hia article oq The Wliiskey Trust, FotiUcal 
Science Quarterly, 1S89. 

' Dnrlug tlie period in wliicli tha cnrrency was being depre- 
olated, bankruptcies did indeed practically disappear ; but when 
tlie appreciation of the currency was once well under way, the 
lain ol bufinesa men was widospread. 
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were not the most fruitful source of loss to the 
masses while the war continued. This lay rather 
in the very nature of a war carried on by the issue 
of bonds. Just as happened in England during 
the Napoleonic wars, the demand for money by 
the public practically doubled the rate of interest 
throughout the country. The rate of profit ne- 
cessarily rose with the rate of interest, and those 
who continued to invest their money in business re- 
ceived almost as large a return relatively as those 
who lent it to the government. As the product of 
industry became no greater, the increase in the 
share that went to capital necessitated a decrease 
in the share that remained for labor. In some 
industries the share that went to capital at this 
time more than doubled, and the share that re- 
mained to labor fell almost one-half.^ Despite 
the inflation of the currency, the price of labor," 
like tlie price of real estate,^ rose but little, be- 

1 The Paper Wm-ld in March, 1887, pnbliahed the retnma (or 
nine New England paper toctories in a form which brings out 
graphically the relative rise of ptofits in this indnatry during tlie 
period of high interoat rates, and rocontlf enacted high tariHs. 



' For the rate of wages during the war, sei 
of the Senate Report of 1893, on page KM). 
■ The fact that the price of real estate did 
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cause the war no more created a. demand for labor 
than it created a demand for real estate. The 
primary effect of a modem war is the destmction 
of capital, and the destmction of capital means the 
increased demand for capital and the decreased 
demand for lahor, — the increase of the rate of 
interest and tlie decrease of the rate of wages. 
The burdens of the war did not end with the 
war. During its progress bonds bad been issued | 
for nearly three thousand million dollars. These 
bonds were afterwards definitely made payable in | 
coin, and practically made payable in that coin I 
whose value has been almost doubled by the arti- 
ficially increased demand for it. The legislation | 
which has led to an increase in the burden of '] 
debt, both public and private, lies beyond the ' 
scope of this essay. In this general summary of 
the forces that have changed the distribution of I 
wealth, it only needs to be noted that the increase [ 
in the nation's bonded debt during the war e 
ceeded the value of the slaves who were libera | 
ated. Two thousand millions of property in the | 
earnings of slaves were destroyed by the war; 
but two thousand six hundred millions of prop- I 

during the war is Tironglit oiit clearly liy the t 
The Ohio rBtumH are typiiiiil: — 

1881 Heal . . (035,000^) rerBOnal . . 
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erty in the taxes of freemen were created.' The 
plutocracy at the South had heen destroyed, but 
a much richer capitalist class at the North had 
been created. 

The financial legislation and the tax legislation 
of the national government have, however, been 

but two of the three great causes which 

"■* have operated for the concentration of 

saiiTOkda. wealth during tlie present genemtion. 

Prior to the Rebellion, the raili-oada 
counted for next to nothing in the national stock- 
taking. The greater part of the property of the 
country was still upon the farms, and in the North 
waa as widely distributed as property upon farms 
Btill is. To-day the railroada alone count for half 
as much property as the farms, and their securities 
are held exclusively in the cities.' Did these secu- 
rities represent only the capital actually invested, 
no part of the country would have been enriched 
at the expense of the other. But approximately 
one-half of tlie present railroad capitalization rep- 
resents no investment whatever.* 

1 Tlio estimOite of the value of the Blaves before the war Is tliat 
dI SeBman, " Progress oF Nntions," Second Series, p. 5T3. Tbe 
naManal debt in 1860 was 860,000,000 ; 1865, 82,974,000.000. 

» In so far as tUey are held in this oonatry. Sob Appendir V. 

B The iFTJter follows the conservSitive estimates ot Poor's 
Manual, 1884, and Van Oss's "American Bailroads as Invest- 
mouts," (New York, G. P. Putnam's SonH; Lonilon, EfEnghara 
and Wilson, 1893). For striking oiaroples of our capitalization, 
see BXi^Govemor Latrabee's " The Railroad Question," p. 18C, and 
Hudson's "Bailwoys and the Kepablio," ebap. tU. 
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Poor's Manual, as is widely known, baa put 
the original cost of tho railroads at approximately 
the present bonded indebtedness, Mr. Van Osa, 
who is a defender of stock- watering on the ground 
that it prevents legislative reductions of rates, 
estimates that the bonds outstanding in 1890 cost 
the original investors not more than sixty-^even 
cents on the dollar, and that the stocks cost these 
investora not more than ten cents on the dollar. 
According to this approximation, the real invest- 
ment contrasts with the nominal capitalization as 
follows : — 



Stocks 



Stocka and BodJs . $8,533 ,(iOO,000 87,126,700,000 513,810,700,000 
Other Obligationa ■ 903,700,000 903,700,000 

Total Capita! izati on, Si),437,300,0O0 
ToUl inTeBtmuiit > $3,714,400,000 

It should be observed, however, that the sum 
upon which the public is really paj-ing interest 
is not the total capitalization of the railroads, nor 

' The BgiireB in the first two columns aro from the report of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission for 1890 on the "Statistics 
ot Railways," pp. 46 and 48. Concerning stocks, Yan Oss's state- 
ment is verbatim, as follows : — 

" Bat, for 84,ei)O,D00,000 shares now in existence, the original 
InTBstor certainly paid not more than $405,000,000, or 10 per 
cent ol their face valne, and probably less. Hence shares now 
tBtnm at least 18 per cent per annum ou the actual inyestmeat " 
(p. 139). 
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even the etocks and bonds not held by other rail- 
roads, but rather the siim upon which five per 
cent net is realized by the roads. This sum in 
1890 was $6,627,000,000.1 Not from the stand- 
point of socialism, but from the standpoint of com- 
mon morality, which condemns as robbery both 
the refusal of the public to pay interest upon cap- 
ital actually lent it, and the compelling of the 
public to pay interest on capital never lent it, the 
two thousand and odd millions of railroad capital 
representing no investment is simply capitalized 
extortion. 

But not even have the fruits of this extortion 
gone to the original investors. The expenditures 
of railroads, and the dividends they declare, have 
been so largely in the hands of loosely controlled 
directors, tliat railroad eonstniction, i-ailroad pur- 
chases, and railroad speculation have all served as 
means to divert the property of the stockholders on 
the outside, into tlie pockets of the managers on 
the inside. Nearly all the profits of this extortion 
from the public have passed into the hands of a 
comparatively few men intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the public highways. 

But if the fniita of monopoly rat^s have been 

most inequitably distributed, bo also have their 

burdens. The most disastrous influence exercised 

by the mismanagement of railroads has been 

3 " Statistica of Kailwajs," 1890, p. BS. 
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owing to the discrimination practised between 
localities and between individuals. Despite the | 
illegal agreements of railroad managers not to I 
compete with each other, the great cities have | 
enjoyed something approaching competitive rates ; 
but the smaller towns and the country districts 
served by a single road have been charged all 
the traffic would bear. Wherever in these dia- 
tricta the fear of a neighboring road has led to 
any concessions from monopoly rates, these con- 
cessions have not been, £is a rule, made openly 
to the public, but secretly to certain individuals.* 
In the great cities, also, these discriminations be- 
tween individuals have been practised, and the 
result of the whole policy has been not only 
toward tlie bidlding up of the great cities at the 
expense of the countiy districts, but also toward 
the concentration of business everywhere into the 
hands of those able to secure the lowest rates.^ 

Ail the great forces that have been affecting 
the distribution of wealth have been working in 
the same direction. The tax poUcy which has 

1 On lliia point, Bee tlie strikiag testimony of Bz-Prealdent I 
A.. B. Stickney, In his volume, " The Bailroac] Problem," cbapi, f 

' Two of the most powerful eoonomlo booka written In thla 
country relate to tbo aubjisct liers touched upon, "The Railway 
and the Bepuhtic," hy J. F. Hudson ^ and "Wealth against 
Common wealth," by Henry D. Iiloyd. These volamoa abun- 
dantly demoiiatrate the conservatism ol the geuenUizations In 
the text. 
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burdened consumers for the benefit o£ manufac- 
turers, the currency policy, which hiia burdened 

debtors for the benefit of ci-editors, 
B^u^i^m. ^^^ *'^^ railroad poUey jiist described, 

have all worked for the impoverish- 
ment of the rural districts and the enrichment 
of the cities. When, therefore, we come to ex- 
amine tlie present distribution of property, we 
find that the contrast between the East on the 
one side and the West and South on the other, 
so fretjuently spoken of, only exists in so fjir as 
the East is the section of the cities, while the 
South and West are the sections containing the 
great body of the farraera,^ Tlie contrast between 

Ithe sections as regards the amount of property 
located within their borders is, perhaps, less 
marked than is commonly supposed. Indeed, 
there would be no contrast were it not that the 
South is now so pre-eminently the poor section of 
the nation, that its comparative poverty stands 
out even when one ignores the extent to which 
its railroads, its mines, and its mortgages are 
owned in the North. The amount of property 
located in the seceding States is now but f2,600 
per family, while it is $6,000 per family in the 
; 



In the East (the Baction Dorth and east of tlie Fotomac), only 
ftbont one peraon !n fivo la eug!tged in nf^culture, wblle In the 
lemainder of the country approximately one person in two is thtia 
engaged. 
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remainder of the Union.^ Did the property in the 
South all belong there, the white families of that 
eeetion would still possess but half aa much wealth 
as the same number of families in the old free 
States. The relative positions of the sections 
before the war have been exactly reversed, and 
to-day a sectional policy that injures the South is 
a sectional policy that injures the poor. 

Nevertheless, the popular belief respecting a 
sharp contrast in wealth between the East as a 
whole and the West as a whole has abundant 
statistical justification, though no comprehensive 
figures can be presented exactly portraying the 
situation. The occasional statistics published re- 
specting the ownership of pubhc bonds, national 
and State, the occasional statistics respecting the 
ownership of railroads, the occasional statistics 
respecting the ownership of mortgages, and com- 
mon observation respecting the ownership of 
mines, ranches, and city real estate, indicate, 
though they do not prove, that three-fourtlis of 
the public bonds, three-foujths of the railroads, 
and at leaat one-tenth of the real estato and real- 
estate mortgages located in the South and West, 
are held in the East or in Europe.^ 

1 CensoB Bulletin No. 379. The ezMl figureH are iS£t pec 
CBpita, H8 against SI ,213. 

^ Aa lUuatrations, may be cited the foUowing: The United 
States Ceoana of 1880 ahoweil that 8350,000,000 oat of 8^17,000,000 
of ragistered bonds hold by iadividuala were held in the Eaatem 
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If these suppositions be reasonable, then the 
average wealth of the people living in the Eastern 
States is just twice as great as that of those living 
in the South and West.^ 

This division, however, is merely indicated, 

and not demonstrated, by the oificial returns. 

It does not, moreover, bring out the 

"w real sectionalism that has grown up 

oonntar. respecting the distribution of wealth. 

The people on tlie farms and in the 

Tillages in the East have shared no, more in the 

states, and tliat tbe coupona for 8405,000,000 out of 8638,000,000 
coupon bonils werd caslied In New York, Boston, Pbitodelphia, or 
BaltimocB. 8331,000,000 o( these last were belieyod to be owned 
abroad. Tlie Indiana auditor's report [or IKIM bIiuwb tli&t the 
State's foreign debt is 8T,4.%,000, and itK donieatlo debt bnt 84M, 
000. Tbe latter is owed exclusively to tlie uulvetsities. The Iowa 
Ballroad CommlBSloner's report for isas showa tbat of 28,000 
BtockholdeiB in Iowa roads, but S89 were residenta in Iowa; and 
these held but one-ninetietb of the stock. The censns Investiga- 
tion of mortgagee ahowa that in tbe East nearly all the mortgages 
are held by residents of the State, while in the West nearly ona- 
half are held beyond tbe States' borders. Tbe percentage held 
wltJiiu tbe State varied on this wise : — 



wYork 



New Jen 



. B3 



Indiana 
minolg 



, 73 



Mr. J. P. Duun, In an extremely able article on The Mortgage 
Byil, in the Political Science Quarterly, Marob, 1890, Batimatea 
the Eastern holdings of Western property at a larger figure than 
that given in the text. 

1 The exact fignrea would be as follows; The East and foreiga 
holdings, $31,000,000,000; the West and Soutb, 833,S0O,0U0,00D. 
Tbe East contuitis 30 per cent of tbe population; tbe West and 
South, 70 per cent. 
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advancing wealth of the past quarter of a centiiry 
than the people on the farms and in the villages 
of the South aud "West. As late as 1880 the 
census estimated the value of farms as equal to 
the value of urban real estate, — ten hilHon dollara 
for each. In 1890 the value of the farms is re- 
turned as thirteen billions, and that of other real 
estate — nearly all urban — as twenty-six bilhona. 
In the Eastern States the farms had absolutely 
fallen in aggregate value. The small towns and 
villages have fared little better thiin the farms. 
The increased value of non-agricultural real estate 
is almost exclusively the increased value of city 
real estate. Fortunately the Census Bulletins pi-e- 
Bent the data for a comprehensive contrast. The 
cities of over four thousand people, with one-third 
of the population, contain substantially as much 
taxable real estate as the remainder of the country .i 
This statement has no reference to where the 
property is owned, and therefore involves no esti- 
mated deductions from the property of the rural 
population, and no estimated additions to the 
properly of residents in cities. It relates, further- 
more, only to real estate. In the cities, as is gen- 



1 The aflseBfled value ot the real estate In these cities is greater 
than that of the rest of the conntry, — $9,900,000,000 as against 
89,300,000,000; but this excess is due to the Tact that In New 
Bagland, where the city populatiou is exceptionally large, the as- 
HBSseil valuatiouB are exceptionally high. (Extra Census Bulletin 
No. 66,) 
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erallj known and can be proven, the net amount 
of personalty owned fully equals the amount of 
real estate. On the farms, on the other hand, the 
tangible personalty held is almost offset by the 
mortgages belonging in the towns and cities,' In 
the towns and villages the amount of personalty 
is relatively somewhat less than in the cities. We 
have thus the material for the construction of a 
table showing approximately how the property of 
the nation is divided between city and country : — 

Cltiea<4/»0 and over), 20,900,000 819,000,000,000 818,000,000.000 
Bnnl dlHtricte . . . 41,580,000 20,500,000,000 6,500,000,000 

AOOBEOATK. 

Cities 838,000,000,000 

Baral Districla 37,000,000,000 

1 Lire stock on fanns and ranches, anil farm implements, 
83,703,000,000. Mortgages on acres, 83,309,000,000. {CenauB Bul- 
letin No. 3T0, mid extra Census Bullatin No. Tl.) 

* The aulistantlal jnstice ol these diviiilona Is supported by the 
coDSidomtiOQ oF the separate Items which go to make up the 
national wealth. These, as presented In Census Bulletins 3TS 
and 379, ma; be grouped as fallows ; — 

Farms <I3,279,!G2.<H1I 

Other real estate i6,aa3,2SI,i)84 

Total real astute t3a,W,&U,a33 

Live stock on fanns and ranges, tarm 

InplenieDts, and machlnerr . . . C2,T03,OlS,OW 
Mines aud quarries, Infilading product 

onhaod \SB\,WljnO 

Oold and sliver coin and bullion . . l,lsa,T74,H8 
Machlner? of mills and produot on 

hand, raw and mannfactared . . 3,0B8,[I93,«1 
Ballroads and equipments, incladiag 

t2g3,89e,G19 street rail roads . . . B,8S5,40T,323 
Telegraphs, telephones, shipping, and 

canals 701,755,712 

MlsoaUaneoue 7,893,70e.gil 

Total personal property . . . aB,492ja8,8M 

Grand Total S6S,037,091,19T 
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In this estimate no allowance is made for foreign 
holdings ; ■ but these hardly more than offset our 
pubHc indebtedness,* which ia property 
to its possessors, though not to the nar ^o 
tion at large. If, therefore, we assume oootn-i 
the substantial correctness of the official 
estimate of our aggregate wealth, we can hardly i 
escape the conclusion that the average wealth c 
the families in the country districts does not 
exceed $3,250, wliile the average wealth of the 
families in the cities does exceed $9,000. When 
American political parties shall again divide upon 
issues vitally affecting the distribution of wealth, j 
the clearly marked line of division will not be 
between East and West, but between city and 
country. More than was the South before the 
war, the cities are everywhere the strongholds 
of the rich ; more than was the North before 
the war, the country districts are everywhere the 
strongholds of the middle classes. For, as wiU 
be seen, not only is the wealth of the cities far 
greater than the wealth of the country districfa, 
but that wealth is in far fewer hands. 




Appendix V. 



' Sea Appendix IV, 
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CHAPTER III. 



That the cities to-day, like the Southern States 
a generation ago, are the centres of extreme pov- 
erty as well as of extreme wealtli, is 
a matter of common observation. But 
to determine the extent to which the 
wealtli of the cities is the wealth of 
the few, and the wealth of the country the wealth 
of the many, demanda a careful investigation into 
the distribution of property by classes. Very few 
Bueh investigations have been made. Neverthe- 
less, those that have been made agree marvel- 
lously in the results reached ; and we do not in 
this country have to fight our way to the truth, 
against the misrepresentations of statesmen and 
economists. 

The first of these investigations to which atten- 
tion should be called, is that made by the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau, and pubHshed 
,act»Tax in its report for 1873. This inveatiga- 
Eanmu. {[qq (]j(j jjqj include the cities of tlie 
State, but did cover more than half of its 
population, as many good-sized manufacturing and 
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suburban towns were still without city charters. 
The number of families in these towiia was ap- 
proximately 160,000 as against 140,000 in the 
cities. The aggregate amount of taxable property 
in these towns was $534,000,000 as against 1,163,- 
000,000 in the cities. In other words, the average 
amount of taxable property returned in these 
towns was less than half the average in the citiea 
of the State, The number of persona paying taxes 
upon property was nearly four-fifths the whole 
number of families resident. Among those paying 
euch taxes, however, four-fifths held less than one- 
fifth of the property, while one-fiftieth held nearly 
as much property as all the remainder. The clas- 
sification was as follows : — 



Under 360 . 


81.674 


9 1,070.97 


8 3S ,098,000 


850 to 8300 . 


20,750 


7,008.89 


145,438,000 


Over $3001 . 


3,226 


90,718.39 


213,OS9,000 



It is greatly to be regretted that the retu-ement 
of General Oliver, the head of the Massachusetts 
Labor Bureau, in 1873, was followed by the aban- 
donment of his plan to make a similar classifica- 

' It needs to lie stated tliat the average ta.x rate waa $1.43 
per himdred. so that tliose tuxed cm more thiui $300 incladed 
praotically all whu wera aaseHsed upon more than 821,000. In 
Ha8saoliiiBett,s, real estate la aasesBed at its ordinary selling value. 
The table published in the teit is the commiasiDnec's corrected 
table, from which the roCurus for several towns are excluded 
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tdon of tax-payers in tlie cities. The contrast 
would doubtless have been a. sharp one. Twenty 
yeaiB later the assessing department of the city 
of Boston made a return which showed that the 
whole nuniber of property tax-payers was less than 
one-fifth the number of families residing in Boston. 
For the same year the list of property owners 
taxed more than $1,000 showed them to possess 
more than half the taxable property. 

The next ^ important investigation to be consid- 

' with the iaTestigatioQBiondo by the Michigan Labor Burean, 
and pnbltabed in the Reparta for 1SS3 luid 1S92, it !a luiDecossar; 
to detain the general readoT. The earlier Mlchignn investigation 
was pactiBan on the siiie ol radicaliBm. The conclusion reached 
thnt " one two-hundredth " of the population owned gixty per cent 
of the real estate was only obtained by selectiog suck ceuntiea as 
woold inclnde the olty of Detroit in one part of tbe State, anil one 
of the great mining aompanles in another part. The distributloit 
of real estate in tbe agricultural dietricts did not differ materially 
from that shown by the federal censoB of 1850. The later Michi- 
gan Investigation, covering only the city of Detroit, seems to have 
taken the nninbor of real-estato owners by diatilcts so small as to 
involve constant repetition of the same names. An aggregate of 
thirty-two thousand real-estate owners was reached among tbe 
forlj-two thousand families realdent in the city. Jadging from 
the federal census of homo ownership, the real number of real- 
estate owners did not exceed twenty thousand, for very few Cami- 
liBH own real estate who do not own their homos. {In Boston 
and New York the nambec of real-estate owners barely erceods 
the number of home owners.) The reported thirty-two thousand 
wore divided as follows: — 



{3,000 26,720 

» {30,000 5fiM 
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ered is that made by the department of mort- 
gages of the federal census, under the direction 
of Mr, George K. Holmes. No other 
country has carried through so intel- oenatuot 
ligently or so honestly an investigation "™'" 
throwing so much light upon the pres- 
ent distribution of wealth. The number of farm 
and home owners for the entire country can be 
set forth in a single paragraph, or even in an 
eight-line table : — 

Omied. Batted. 

Homes in CitieB above 100,000 444,879 l,S03,9sa 

Homes in Cities Trom 8,000 to 100,000 . . 629,093 1,120,487 

Homes outside sucti Cities 1,849,700 2,374,860 

Vvcma 3,143,740 1,624,433 

6,066,417 6,633,735 

Otcned. Bented, 

Homes in Cities above 100,000 2S.83 77.17 

Homes in Cities Irom 8,000 to 100,000 . . 35.% 64.04 

Homes oatalde sncli Cities 43.73 G6.22 

Farms 65.92 34.08 

Average 47.S0 B2.20 

In other words, nearly half the families in Amei^ 
ica own the real estate they occupy. The pro- 
portion of owners, furthermore, is more than twice 
as great upon the farms, where tlie average wealth 
is least, as in the cities, where the average wealth is 
greatest. The wide distribution of property which 
ia the cliaracteristic of America, as distinguished 
from England, is only characteristic of her smaller 
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towns and her farming-districts. There, and there 
alone, can the middle classes become dominant in 
our political life ; because there, and there alone, 
are tlie middle classes dominant in our industrial 
life.i 

But the census investigation did not stop here. 
The values of all mortgaged farms and homes 
were ascertained and classified ; and from the 
mass of material thus obtained, Mr. George K, 
Holmes, the head of the department, has prepared 
a table setting forth tlie proliable distribution of 
the entire wealth of the nation. The fact that 
Mr. Holmes is not a partisan, either of conserva- 
tism or nulicalism, gives to his estimates an un- 
wonted value. Though they have already been 
published in the Political Science Quarterly and in 
the Journal of the Jtoyal Statistical Society, a brief 
summary is here adjoined : — 

MR. HOLMES'S TABLE. 



1. Tenants at Farms and Homes . . 7,871,009 8 2,837 ,019,000 

2. Owners □( Mortgaged Farms and 

Homes worth less tbftn 8.1,000 . 1,483,350 2,B14,05B,7ei 

3. OwnBFg of Free Farms and Homes 

wortli less tiian «5,D00 . . . 3,078,077 10,!»li,016,0u2 

4. Ownersof FarmsandHomesworth 

f5,000oroyoc 1,357,620 48 ,fiOO, 000,000 

1 It is perhaps worth noting that in England the relative dl»- 
ttibntionof wealth in city and country is exactly the reverse; and 
tor that roaaon chiefly has EnglUli liberalism been stronger in the 
cities. The conoentiation of wealth and tho dominaoco of con- 
servatism are lusoparahle. 
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In other words, one-tentJi of the families hold 
about three times as much property as the other 
nine-tentbe. 

The writer was led to similar conclusions by an 
entirely different line of investigation. In 1892 the 
New York legislature passed an Act^ 
requiring the surrogates to keep a pub- buj„„„ 
lie record of all estates brought- imder court 
their jurisdiction, whether real or per- h^^yoa. 
sonal, with the estimated value of eacb.^ 
The year following, the wiiter, who was lecturing 
upon this general subject in the School of PoHti- 
cal Science of Columbia College, secured from 
the clerks of the Surrogate Courts in various parts 
of the State copies of these records for the three 
months ending December, 1892. These months 
were selected because during theii- progress no 
great estate was admitted to probate in New York 
City ; and therefore a normal, or even a mini- 
mum, concentration was likely to be shown. The 
co-operation received from public officials was most 

I "An Act in relation to taxable transfera of property." Ap- 
proved April 30tli. (" Laws of New York," 1893, chap. 399, pp. 
81i-82a.) 

' Among the asaots included as personalty are included: 
" Goods, wares, mercliaiidiBe, uteuHile, fiiruitni'e, cattle, provis- 
ious (monoys unpaid on contracts for the lease ot lanil), and 
every other species ot property not hereafter specified." (Section 
as amended in 1893.) The exemptions permitted in the mat- 

of books, clothing, fumltare, and tbo like, were trivial, though 
they might have an a^^greg'jitc value of a thousand dollars in the 
of a wealthy family. 
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gratifying ; and in the end returns were received 
from a majority of the counties in the State, — 
counties containing an aggregate population of 
more than five million, 

The returns received from New York City were 
as follows : — 



S0O.OOO an<I orer . S3 94,471,900 

(00,000 to $S,000 . 212 1,(160,833 

Under JG.OOO ... 704 40.987 

969 86,173,700 810,382,29(1 «lti,565,<J0G 

The first important question to be determined 
WEB the approximate number of the property-own- 
ing classes. During these three months, twenty- 
five hundred men over twenty-five years of age 
died. If they owned any registered personalty, 
even the smallest account in a savings -bant, 
their estates had to pass through the Surrogate's 
Court before reaching the heuB. Yet the whole 
number of estates entered was leas than one thou- 
sand, and the whole number of estates left by 
"males" was barely six hundred. In other words, 
only about one-fourth of the men who died left 
any property whatever, except their clothing and 
household furniture.^ In the country at large the 

I For the entire yoar 1893, more exact statistics can be given. 
The number of estates (testate and intestate) admitted to probate 
was 4,892. Of these, 62^ per ceut, or 3,047, belonged to men. 
12,0J9 men over twenty-five died during the year. (Report of the 
Mew York Board of Health (or 1893.) 
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number of men over twenty-five is identical with 
the number of families. In New York City, how- 
ever, this is not the case. This city contains a 
vast population of unmarried men, — immigrants 
from other countries and other parts of our oivn 
country. The proportion of propertyless families 
is therefore somewhat less than the proportion of 
propertyless men. If the death rate was normal 
during the period covered, the returns indicated 
about one hundred and ten thousand property- 
owning families.^ The whole number of families 
in the city was three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand. In other words, two-thirds of the famihes 
are, in a strict sense of the word, propertyless. 

This conclusion, though it is that which com- 
mon observation has forced upon every one famil- 
iar with the East side of New York, 
shows how utterly fallacious is the sav- evtmga- 
ings-bank ai^unient, so frequently em- J"^ 
ployed by conservative statesmen and 
economists. In New York City the number of 
savings-bank accounts is nearly twice as great 
as the number of families. Generally speaking, 
every savings-bank account must pass through 
the Surrogate Court on the death of its owner." 

1 In this calculation tlie official figoies foe the entire 7eu 
1S93 lire lollowsd. 

* Tbeie are joint nccoimta and trust acconntB which do not, 
and aJso, in gome bauka, certnia small accoants are paid orer to 
Ihe andeitakeia wltlioat the action of the S' 



b. 
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Yet two-thirds of the families not only posaess no 
savings-bank account, but no registered property of 
any description. The conclusions reached by the 
Massachusetts Labor Bureau under General Oliver 
are incontrovertible- Great as are the benefits 
conferred by the savings-banks upon the more 
thrifty wage-earnera, the bulk of deposits belong to 
a comparatively small class of well-to-do citizens.^ 
Respecting Uie distribution of wealth among the 
propertied classes, the return for New York City 
showed that the small estates outnumbered tlie 



1 See the Reports of the Massachasetts Labor Bureau for 1RT2 
and 18T3. The concluaicins eBpecially Indorsed uie tho following 
<EBport, 1873, p, 328) : 1, That persons not wage-laborers are de- 
positors to at least one-halt thu total amouut deposited. 2, That, 
as a rule, waga-labor deposits average under SSO at one time. 
3. That manoiauturerB, traders, and lawyers use these banks hi- 
iteod ot hauka of deposit, i. That capitalists, persona living on 
their incomes, use these banks to escape taxation and the care 
' necessitated by other investments. 

The deposits made fat one time) in ninety savings-banks were 
etassifled as follows : — 

Deposits undur swat one time . . . IST,COI «3,37S,3Tg 

DepcMltB between 350 uid f 301) at one 

time 70.002 8,S»7.S77 

Qepoalcs over 9300 at oue time . . . IB.Vm 11,073,256 

These Massachusetts reports speak of certain men making 
deposits in all parts of the State, and others who deposit a good 
many thousand dollars at a time in a single bank, depositing 9900 
to themselves individually, and then as much more to themsolres 
bs trustees for each member of their family, and tor A, B, C, D, 
etc., in succession. In Baltimore, Md,, also, where the number of 
■avings-bank deposits exceeils the number of tamilies, the probate 
records show that two-thirds of the families possess no registered 
personalty. See Appendix IX. 
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medium and lai^e ones as much as the more schol- 
arly opponents of social reform would have us be- 
lieve. The ratio was nearly three to one in favor 
of the estates less than $5,000. But in value, aU 
of these smaller estates combined represented but 
four per cent of the property, while the compar- 
atively few estates exceeding $50,000 were three 
times as valuable as ail the remainder. 

The princijial eritieism brought against these 
conclusions when fii-st published^ was based on 
the shortness of the period covered. This crit- 
icism would have been valid, had it not come 
from a conservative, and had not the three months 
Belect«d been taken with a view to avoid an 
exaggerated statement of the present concentra- 
tion of property. Partly to meet this criticism, 
and partly to determine the normal number of 
great estates admitted to probate, the investigar 
tion was continued so as to cover a period of two 
years. The records for the first three months 
had demonstrated — what, indeed, was inevitable 
— that the average value of the estates less than 
$50,000 was the same from month to month.^ To 

> See The Outlook, Feb. 10, 1S!4. 

• NEW TOKK CITY. 
Burrogale Court Seeord, OclabeT, November, and December, 1S9S. 



SSO,O0D and over . 
SCIO,000 to (5,000 . 
Under «9,000 . . 



12 *3,441,000 20 $3,239,2«) 21 $5,757,261 
7T l,3i(i,06» aa 1,2^3,173 B3 899,071 
263 184,037 251 205,516 191 200,619 



k. 
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determine their aggregate value it was only necea- 
sary to know tlieir number. For the larger es- 
tates the value of each had to he ascertained. 
The record ran as follows: — 





»»,«». 




9si>f)K. 




VALUE. 






1892 (Oct., Nov., Dec.), 03 


812,437,011 


916 


»4,128,4S6 


ma (Jan., Feb., Mac), 78 


97,368,4111 


1,264 


0,608,080 > 


(Apr.. May, June), 06 


24,023,039 


1,32S 


(1.989,000 » 


(July, Aug., Sept.), 61 


10.343,800 


971 


4,3Sa.llL'0S 


{Oct., Nov., Dee.), 91 


ai,379,028 


1,021 


4,614,9203 


18H (Jan., Feb., Mu.), 83 


16,tUA.5«l 


1,211 


6,473,720 « 


{Apr.,Ma7,Jane), 06 


14,8BT,010 


1,119 


0,067 ,8803 


<July,Aug.,Sept.), T4 


13,787,033 


881 


3.982,120" 


Total ... 031 


8210,003,933 


8.U98 


839,303,130 > 


The estates over $50,000 were divided into 


realty and personalty, 


as follows: 


— 




Kealty 


$48,00Q,i>62 
8iei,99Q,376 







The resalts reached were briefly as follows : 
Including the Gould estate, which was entered 
during this period, the properties over 
lor $50,000 aggregated five times as much 
»iw Tort as those smaller than that sum. Ex- 
cluding this estate, the large properties 
aggregated three and a half times as much as the 
smaller ones.' 

Rualtj. 



■ The tttttei method is the lairer ; for e^ 



k 
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The numbers of the possessors of the large ea-* 
tates was but six per cent of tlie property ownere, 
and represented but two per cent of the heads of 
families dying during these two years. The con- 
centration of wealth in New York City, therefore, 
follows substantially the same lines as the concen- 
tration of wealth throughout Great Britain. 

New York City, however, does not represent 
the country at lai^e, nor even the great cities 
of the country. The real estate within 
it is more valuable than all the real es- b™™' 
tate in New England, excluding the Brookim. 
city of Boston, and more valuable than 
all the real estate in the eight commonwealths 
between the Potomac and Texas, excluding noth- 
ing. f An abnormal concenti'ation of both wealthA 
'and poverty is everywhere known to exist withinj 
its borders. Brooklyn is more fairly representa^ 
tive of the large cities throughout the country. 
For Brooklyn, the records showed relatively three 
times as many owners of real estate, and a con- 



uid even In a two-years' record, Guch an estate as Mr. Goulil'a is 
exceptional. In an eiglit-yoor'a record such su\ estate would be 
normal. 

Foreign Htntisticiaaa hitve a disjiosltioo to exaggerate the size 
ot the great lortunea in Amerifa. Bvou bo sensible a atatistician 
M M. de Fovlile follows Leroy-Beaullea in qaoting for wiiatever 
It may lie worth M. de Varigiiy's estimate respecting the wealth 
ol our richest citizens. It ran as follows : J. Gould, S27E,000,000; 
J. W. Mackay, 8250,000,000; C. Vanderhiit, $125,000,000; J. P. 
Joues, 9100,000,000. 
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Biderable increaae in the value of the smaller hold- 
ings. Nevertheless, even in Brooklyn the estates 
worth over f50,000 contained over twice as much 
property as all the remainder ; while the aggregate 
I holdings of the middle and poorer classes — those 
owning less than 815,000 — was but seven per cent 
of the total.* 

When we turn, however, to the distinctively ag- 
ricultural counties, there is the sharpest kind of a 
contrast in tlie records. Unfortunately 
"™™*^'»' there are comparatively few such eoun- 
DountiH. ties in New York State, and the Surro- 
gates' records in many of these are most 
incomplete. Where every one knows to whom 
real estate belongs, it is not so essential that es- 
[ tatea containing only realty shall pass through the 
' Probate Court in order that the title of the heirs 
* may be unquestioned. Furthermore, in some of 
, these counties it was found that no statement had 
3n required of the value of the realty in the 



1 Tlie figures tor Kings County n 



150,000 and over . 


. . 27 


!2.a72,100 


»60JW0to»B,000 . 




1,028,260 


Under »5,00Q . . 


. . 336 


136.330 



Gio «4,a3c,eao ibjaijia «u,6u,4sa 
The marked distinction between the New York and Braokli^l 
records was, tliat the latter Khowei! compftratiyely few estates con- 
taining only personalty. The records indicated that 20 per cent 
o( the tamiliBS in New York, and 30 per Cent of the familJeB in 
Brooklyn, held over 8500. 
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estate wMch were brought into the courts. For- 
tunately, however, in a few farming counties the 
records were in good condition; and the best 
brought out clearly what the others indicated. 
The returns were aa follows for five typical coun- 
ties, containing no city and no villiige of over 
four thousand people : — 



St>D,000 and ovi 
860,000 to tn,oi 
Under 8B, 000 . 



231,733 
8705,421 



Sl,339,421 



As the number of families in these counties was 
but 38,000, the record allowed that nearly three- 
fourths of them owned registered property. Even 
that quarter of the families which might be classed 
aa propertyless, included a considei'able number of 
tenant farmers who owned some of the stock and 
implements with which they cultivated their farms. 

This extremely wide distribution of ownersliip 
was supplemented by the extremely small pro- 
portion of wealth in the hands of the 
wealthy chiss. Estates of $50,000 and ^'"""'^^ 

•' ' but OroatBT 

over aggregated less than one-fifth of the wau-imnB. 
wealth, while estates less than $5,000 

more than one-tliird. The average 
wealth of the whole population in these counties 



■ aggregated 

I wealth of 
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was small compared witli the average wealth in 
the cities ; but the average well-being was greater, 
for the wealth miniatered to the comfort and inde- 
pendenco of the great mass of the citizens. 

The distribution of wealth in the whole State 
of New York ' ia of less importance than the dis- 
tribution in the district lying outside of 
■*■ the two great cities. This district is 
nutiioi, typical of the country at large ; for if 
the distribution of property ia wider in 
the distinctively agricultural States, it is much nar- 
rower in the excluded metropolis. The table for 
the State at large, outside of New York and Brook- 
lyn, ran as follows : — 

SM.OHO and DVi^r, 3U S2,lHS,S4a 9a,liDfi,123 $8,704,663 

SnO,0O0t(.n,000 . 469 2,950,:)2B 2,333,871 6,184,198 

Vutler $5,000 . . 1.42T I«il,ri(J8 1,0)15.430 2,0Bfi,OtlS 

1^ S[),128,K» 89,ii;!6,424 8l6,0U8,I»f 

Before applying tliese proportions to the nation at 
large, it is perhaps well to state wherein thia table 
does not represent the real distribution of property 
in territory covered. (V) The small holdings of 



vaaaaaaiottT, 


lis 


W,B32,&W 


(18,672.73* 


gSg,«B,274 


fGO,{IDOMS,000 . 




6,s40,4oa 




10311,«« 


VndST %&/Ka . . 


. 2,467 


l,l«l,969 


2,021,836 
















xm 


tie,338,S13 


m^^ffx 


»42,2H,Ua 
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real estate should be increased about one-half, be- 
cause of the failure to record real estate in many 
of the rural counties. It is chiefly the small hold- 
ings of realty that fail to be recorded. (2) The 
small holdings of personalty should be reduced 
about one-half, because the returns cover the gross 
possessions of the decedents. The small estates 
are pre-eminently the estates of borrowing shop- 
keepers and farmers. Often the payment of their 
debts leaves no personalty whatever, and lessens 
the amount of realty. Large holdings, on the other 
hand, are returned as low as possible, in order to 
avoid the inheritance tax on personal estates above 
$10,000. All the surrogates' clerks reporting, state 
that the small estates are somewhat smaller than 
returned, and the large estates somewhat larger. 
No correction, however, need be made in the aggre- 
gate holdings of any class. It is only the relative 
proportions of realty and personalty that need to 
The corrected table would read : — 



Distributioa of Bealty ood Personalty. 



880,000 and over 82,250,000 $6,750,000 

850,000 to SS.OOO 3,000,000 3,000,000 

Under $5,000 1,600,000 B00,000 

J6,750,000 SU,350,000 

1 This division 'between really and personalty would hold sub- 
stantially true tbroogliout ths country. Under personalty the 
probate records, of course, include corporate holdings uf cool 
estate and all sTidences ol ladebtediiesB. 



A A 
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Respecting tlie number of tlie property-owning 
classes, there is one point of unity between the 

table for thia typical territory and tbose 

(bsProixnr- foT the City of New York, on the one 

owninB side, and tlio farming-districts on the 

other. The table for New York City 
showed that one-eighth of all the familiea held 
more than $5,000 worth of property. The census 
investigation of mortgages showed that about one- 
eighth ^ of the farms of the country were worth 
more than $5,000. With a normal death-rate the 
table for New York outside of the two great cities 
shows just the same proportion of well-to-do fami- 
lies. We may therefore say witli much precision 
that approximately one-eighth of the families of the 
nation, city, town, and country hold more tlian 
$6,000. The proportion holding over lfi(50,000 is 
exceptionally great in the large citiea, and excep- 
tionally small in the coimtry districts ; but the pro- 
portion in the intermediate territory selected may 
be safely assumed for the entire nation. The table 
for the nation at large would therefore read : — 



$50,000 and o 






125,000 $33,000,000,000 

SflO.OOO to 85.000 .... l,37n,000 23,000,000,000 

Under 88,000 11,000,000 3,0(10,000.000 « 

13,500,000' SG3 ,000.000,000 
Bxtra Census Ballettn No. 1)8, pp. IS and 16. 
Nearly one billion dollars added lor Email estates contalniiig 
only honseliold goods and the like. 

By a tamlly, througUont thia essay, ia meant afumiiyof Atb. 
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The attempt to separate the families with leas 
than S5,000 into small property owners and prop- 
ertylesa laborers brings out the encouraging fea- 
ture of the situation in America, both as compared 
with Great Britain and absolutely. A comparison 
of the table above with that on page 22 brings 
out the fact that, despite the difference 
in population, the number of wealthy ""*" 
families in the United States is but lit^ Featms. 
tie lai'ger than the number in Great 
Britain, and their aggregate wealth less.^ It also 
makes apparent that the number of the well-to-do 
clasa is three times as largo in the United States 
OS in Great Britain, But the most striking con- 
trast between the two countries lies in the greater 
number of our independent small property owners. 

The census investigation of mortgages brought 
out clearly the great number of property-owning 
families, and the uivestigation of the probate court 
records supplements in a natural way the con- 
clusions there reached. The census investigation 
showed that in New York City but 6J per cent 
of the faiuiUea owned their homes. The probate 

1 Dasplto tho onormouB fortunes of the Goulds, Rockefellers, 
Yandocbilts, and Astors, wbich perhaps aggregate $600,000,000, 
the writer believes that tlie aggregate wealth of 4,(MT millloimaires 
given in the Tribune's list hardly eicesds ten bilUaii dollars. It 
Is trae that Mr, Holmes estimates their minimum possessions U 
this snm and their maiimitm possessions atfifteen billions; but 
the statistics which have come to the wri tor' a attention indicate 
that the Tninirmim estimate is much the closer. 
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court recortla showed ttiat fully 20 per cent held 
either realty or personalty to the value of $500. 
The census investigation showed that ISJ per cent 
. of the families in Brooklyn owned their homes. 
I The probate court records showed that fully 30 
per cent owned either realty or personalty to the 
value of $500. In the counties containing but a 
small urban population, tlicre were relatively few 
estates that did not contain realty ; but in all the 
counties there were some estates of this descrip- 
tion. Altogether, the returns indicated that in 
the cities of the country tlie number of families 
owning over $500 worth of property was perhaps 
one-third greater than the number owning their 
homes, while in the small towns and rural districts 
it was perhaps one-sixth greater. As very few 
holdings of real estate are valued at less than 
$500/ we are led to the conclusion that hi the 
nation at lai^e the number of families worth more 
than $500 is perhaps one milhon in excess of the 
I number owning their homes or farms.^ In other 
I words, there are about seven milhon property- 
I owning families, and only about five and a half 
I million who could justly be spoken of as prop- 
I ertyless. If, then, we assume that the latter, as a 

' Only Ave poT cont of tlie mortgaged homes and lanns are 
[ TBlned at less than $500. <Eitra CensaB Baltetm 9B.) In the 
Bonth many ot the farms owned by negroes are worth less than 
SOOO, but there are not one hundred thousand such farms. 

> See table on page 03. 
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rule, have household property worth $150, the 
final table stands as follows : — 

THE UNITED STATES, 1S». 

The Wealthy Classes, — 

$50,000 and oyer . . . 125,000 833,000,000,000 3264,000 

The Well-to-do Classes, — 

S50,000 to 85,000 . . . 1,375,000 33,000,000,000 IG.OOO 

Tlie Middle Classes, — 

8.1,000 to $500 .... 5,500,000 8,'200,0OO,00O 1,500 

The Poorer Clasaos, — 

Under $600 5.500,000 800,000.000 150 

12,500,000 865,000,000,000 $ 6,200 

The conclusion reached, therefore, is as fol- 
lows : Less than half the families in America 
are propertyless ; nevertheless, seven- 
eighths of the families hold but one- Bunmmry 
eighth of the national wealth, while 
one per cent of the families hold more than the 
remaining ninety-nine.^ 

1 Since the completion of this study, a Tolume has appeared 
that most set at rest alt question as to extreme moderation ot the 
estimates reached. Fart II. ot the Report ot the Massachmetta 
Bureau ot Labor Statistics for 1894 publishes the inventoried pro- 
bates for the entire Stat« ot MaBsachnsetts during the three years 
1889, 1890, and 1891. Althoogh the estates tor which jio invento. 
riea are Sled are, as a rale, the largest, the following concentra- 
tion of property is exhibited : — 

mVENTOKIED ESTATES IN MASSACHUSETTS, l«Bft-1891. 

trndsrSS.OOO 1D,IC2 fie339.4;9 

tS,000 to tn).oaa 3,947 53,M9,e93 

»SO,0«1, an J ovor StS 85,179.418 

14,608 SIS6,&S8,788 

In other words, the estates ot $50,000 and over aggregated SB 
per oenl of the total amount ot property ; while estates less than 
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$5,000 aggregated but 11 per ceut at the total. Additional Talna 
ia given to thla HassnchuBetts report by the fact itiaX a Hiniilar 
Inveatigation was iobiIb of tho pToboto recordi tor the yeara 1S70- 
ISSl, ISGU-lSUl, otid 18:^J-1831, and the results publiahed. A autn- 
mary foi all these periods may be found m Appendix X. The 
most luteiesting period, of coaree, is that for the years 1829-1S31. 
Pot thia the record In a condenaed form ran oa lollowB ; — 

INVENTOKIED ESTATES OJ MASSACIIUSBTTS, 1850-1831. 



(5,000 U> (EO/KW 4H B,WD,ia) 

(SO.OOO, and over M 4,BBT,§82 

3,<»3 |I4,4H,107 

In comparing these earlier returns with those for the present 
time, the Hamo cantiun must bu UBod as in comparing thoiU (or the 
agricultural counties in New York with those For the citiiui. In 1830 
the greater part of Mass^husetts was an agricultural section, and 
Bmall holdings of real estate were asaally tronslerred to the heirs 
without paBslng through the probate courts. NevetthalBSs, the 
contrast exhibited by the records ia atriking enough. The larger 
estates were almost exclusively in the city of Boston and the man- 
nfacturingnnd shipping distdcta immediately about it. The rscord 
for the wuatum half of Moasachusotta, which was a aectiou indus- 
trially typical of almost the entire North, ran as follows: — 

mVENTOaiKD ESTATES IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS, 



TJuder 95,000 

Scooo to trA,ooa 

(SO.OtX), and otct 

In other words, these Probate Court n 
register with much accuracy t!ie distribution of personal property, 
confirm the concloBlon drawn from the distribution of real estate 
in 1850, — that prior to the Civil War the great bulk of the wealth 
of the North was In relatively small estates. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The forces which have determined the distribu- 
tion of property are identical with those which 
have determined the distribution of in- 
comes. In fact, these forces aa a rule ^^* 
have borne directly upon the distribu- oontroi. 
tion of incomes, and through this means 
have changed the diatribution of property. This 
rule is likely to be maintained. The future laws 
which shall make better or worse the distribution 
of property are likely to accomplish their end, not 
by the bodily transfer of property from one class 
to another, but by making more equal or more 
unequal the distribution of the future incomes 
of the people. 

In examining the question, how the incomes 
of the people are at present distributed, we find 
our work made easier instead of harder by what 
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has been done by Europeau statiaticiang. Indeed, 
on this point it is the American statisticians who 

have done the more careless work. The 

xuTODMD 3'l3Sence of an income tax here has been 

T" chiefly responsible for this, while the 

absence of a general property tax in 
moat countries in Europe has been partly respon- 
sible for the unwarranted estimates of European 
statisticians respecting the distribution of prop- 
erty.* The income tax statistics of England and 
Switzerland,^ at least, make perfectly definite the 
distribution of incomes in those countries, and 
indicate the distribution in all countries where 
industrial conditions are similar. 



1 Far exnmplo: M. Leroy-Beaulicli expieases tha opinion — 
and M. de Foville quotes it — that " three-fourtlis or the accumu- 
lated fortunus ■ ■ . are Id the banda of workmen, Inburers, small 
tra<lospeople, aud the owners of small capitals." 

^ The tiut statistics of Switzerland — the one European cotiti- 
try having the general propony tax — areascoucluaivBaa those of 
the Cnlted States respecting the present concentration of prop- 
erty. Those of the city of Basel can be eiveij for two liates four 
centuries and a half apart. The contrast hetween them throws 
light upon the contention that inequalities of fortune have tended 
to disappear in modem times. 

JN 1439. 



Below 3,000 francs (ISO gnlden) . 

aOflOO to 100,000 (rancB 

Above 000,000 franca 
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Fortunately the most searching and most widely , 
known examination into the distribution of in- \ 
comes in the United Kingdom was not 
made in a partisan spirit. The conclu- ,^iBga 
Bion8 reached by Dudley Baxter for the 
year 1868 ran as follows: ^ — 



UKITED KESGDOM IN 18BS; 8.200,00 


famUies. 


£1,000 and upwards .... B7,300 

£1,000 to £100 1,20*,700 

OndBr£100* 12,458,000 


£209,481,000 
198,fiT3.000 
405,965,000 



In brief, less than one per cent of those receiving 
incomes received one-quarter of the nation's income, 
while about ten per cent received aa much as the 




Bel aw 3,000 francs Untaxed. 

S.OOO to 20,000 Irancs 3,078 3 

20.000 to 100,000 frsnoa 1,319 J3 

100,000 to 600,000 franca EM » 

Above 500,000 f rimca 213 SO 

The anthority for tba Sfteenth cantnry Is SchoaTwrg , " Plnans 
Vethaltniase doc Staat Basel im FiinfzBhten Jahrlnmaert," pp. 
139-140, aiid taWe. That far the nineteenth, Schanz, "Die Steu- 
em der Scliweiz," toI. ii., p. 48. ScliBnberg'H table in full, with 
an estimate of the total posBessions of each class, will be found in 
Appendix VIII, The untaxed holdings in 1879 did not amount 
to mach more than one per cent of tbe total. The wealthy class 
— paying on more than $100,000 — owned 60.4 per cent of the 
taxable property, and 60 per cent of all the property. 

I "Taxation of tbe Duited Kingdom," hy R. D. Baxter, p. 61. 
' Bee note on following page. 
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remaining ninety. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in his vol- 
ume on the Distribution of Wealth,' has had the 
courage to say that the " English statisticians who 
have treated this subject, as M. Dudley Baxter, 
have done so in a superficial way." The humor of 
this observation, when made by M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
will be apparent when we come to examine how 
profound were his own investigationa. The point 
to be considered here is the light which subse- 
quent investigations have thrown upon Baxter's 
conclusions. Within a very recent period we have 
had Mr, Charles Booth's investigation of incomes 
among the very poor in London. The conclu- 
sion he reaches^ is that thirty per cent of Lon- 
don families receive at most X54 a year; yet 
Baxter assumed that the poorest thirty per cent 
of all families in the kingdom averaged .£50 a 
year. Within the present year we have received 

NoTB TO Table on Page TB. — The incomes nnder £100 were 
made up as follons: ~ 

"MliIdIeClam"IncoinesundBr£100 .... 1,497,000 £ gl, 320,000 
Higher SklllBcl Labor »nd MannfaoturBa, M to 

aSBhflllngB weekly (or Men 1,3«,<100 ca,3B3,000 

Lower Skilled Labor and ManufactareB, 21 to 

SBeUlllngBWGBkly forMen G.06T.00O iaO,SEiZMO 

ABriflallnrB and Unakllled Labor, 12 to 20 slill- 

UdKB weekly for Men i/SSfXa 07,610,000 

These are IncomeB for iniUvldual wajfo-recelvers, not for lami- 
Ues. Family wages were more than danblo. In all the poorer 
clasaes, there were on the average 2J wage^eamers to each family 

1 "De laBipartitioudeaRicbesseB," p. ST3. 
■ •■ Lite and Labor of the People " <1891), p. 21. 
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the Board of Trade Blue Book, giving the wages 
of manual laborers in 188S. This return makes 
the average wages of men in the skilled trades 
to range from 25 to 32 shillings a week.' Mr. 
Baxter assumed that they ranged from 28 shillings 
to 35 shillings. In other words, Baxter's estimate 
of wages in 1868 is higher than can be assumed 
for English laljorers at the present time. 

On the other hand, respecting the income of 
the capitaUst class, Mr. Baxter merely assumed 
the same concentration throughout the income-tax 
schedules as exists in the incomes from "trades 
and professions." But incomes from the trades 
and professions are, to a large extent, incomes 
from personal exertions. They are of necessity 
less concenti-ated than incomes from capital. Lack- 
ing the returns of the " New Domesday Book " to 
tell of the distribution of land, and lacking the 
classified returns now published respecting the 
taxation of inheritances, it would have been 
hazardous for Baxter to assume the concentration 
of capital we know to exist. 

If, therefore, we should construct a table show- 
ing the present concentration of in- 
comes in England, we could not assume """i"* 
greater average wages for the labor- 
ers than Baxter assumed; and we should have 
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to assume that the incomes from capital were dis- 
tributed in about the same way that capital is 
distributed.^ The number of persona having in- 
comes above il,000 from all sources would be 



1 Taking the year 1886 (see Appendix YI.), wa find the na- 
tional income to Htuid as follows : — 

I. INCOUB PROU PROfRHTT ALONB, — 

ScLedule A. Liui;1b, Hoiuea, eK £184/100,0110 

ScboduleO. Publls PuBdl 4[/)0a,D0a 

BcliwluleD. Public Compuntu IKtSMfM 

Foreign IjuMtmenW not rBtumed. BOJOO,onO 

i:3lrT/IOO/KM 
II. BuamEsa ano PnoFEHBioVAi. Incoues.— 

Snliedula U. Trwleg and ProfeBitlODS .... £IBa,Daa,Oaa 
Sobedule E. public Omcen' Salarlu, eto, . , zaxsOfiM 

aohBdulB B. Furinen' Froflti 6B,2aojMO 

lucomBgbet«eeu£lliOuul£100 29/100,000 

'£313,060,000 
in. iKCOUKfl Bklow £100.— 

(Baiter-e bulB) (Pop Illation, 188S, 36,000,000) , £470W,{IOO 

Total Income £l,lBO,«SO,<»a 

The diviaioQ into claaseB woQld be abont as foUowB : — 

lirCOHBa OVEB £1,000. ~ 

Prom property, £300,000.000, or 76 per cent of tbo InoamH UHMsd. 

<3oo page 22.) 
From buBincBS and profoselona. 

SclieUule D, £100,000^0, or G6 per nent of tlie incomes assessed. 

(See official retumE, Appendix Vn.) 
Schedule E, £IO,000/XM), or 20 per cant of the incomes assessed. 

(See offialal returns, Appendix Vn.) 
Schedule B, £10,000,000 (eBtiiuate). 
Total, £420/(00,000. 
IMCOKHB, £1,000 to £100 — 

Fcooi property, £97,000,000, or remainder of the Incomes aueued. 
From bualnesB and p[ufe»)!ous, £193,IX)0,0U0, or remainder of sucli 
Incomes. 
Total, £290,000,000. 

IHCOKBB BBLOW £100.— 



From property and labor, £470/100, 
Total, £1,180/I00/)00. 
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proportionately about twice as great as in Baxter's 
estimate, while the number in the two other classes 
would only increase in proportion to the popula- 
tion. The minimum concentration would be as 
follows : — 

United Kingdom in 1885. 



£1,000 and over 
£l,DOat«£lDO . 
BDloir£100 . . 




In brief, about one per cent of those having 
incomes receive over thirty-five per cent of the 
national income, while about ten per cent receive 
half as much again as the remaining ninety. 

This conclusion may seem striking to those who 
have followed the literature on this subject since 
the distiibution of wealth became a 
serious question. Leroy-Beaulieu, the i"^"!" 
author of the largest work on this sub- m istb. 
jeet, has reached a conclusion very differ- 
ent. If, however, we examine the evidence he 
submits, we find the situation in Paris strikingly 
similar to that in Great Britain. In the absence 
of an income tax, he sensibly and conscientiously 
constructs the following table from the statistics 
of the tax on rents: — 
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PKtalaii Incomaa, 1878. (By Numbeb.) 

Leroy-Beaulieu't Table. 



468,611 


68.1 


Below SOOtwncs Below 2.400 francs 


74,360 


10.8 


300to COO 


2,400 to 4,000 


61,083 


8.9 


600 to 760 


4,000 to 6,000 


21,U7 


3.1 


750 to 1,000 


6,000 to 7,500 


17,203 


2,6 


1,000 to 1,360 


7,500 to 10,000 


6,198 




1,260 to 1,B00 


10.000 to 12,000 


21,lfi3 


3.1 


1,500 to 3,000 


13,000 to 32.000 


9,985 


1.B 


3,000 to 6,000 


32,000 to 70,000 


3,040 


.S 


6,000 to 10,000 


70,000 to 133,000 


l,il3 


.236 


10,000 to 20,000 


133,000 to 266,000 


431 


.005 


Exceeding 30,000 


Sxceeding 266,000 



This table is open to criticism only at the begin- 
ning and at the end. The asaumption that the 
Teiy poor pay no larger proportion of their incomes 
for rent than do the classes above them violates 
common observation, not only in America, but 
in France. The Constituent Assembly, as Leroy- 
Beaulieu states in another volume,' when it at^ 
tempted to tax every citizen in proportion to hia 
income, assumed that a rent of 100 francs indi- 
cated an income of double this sum ; that rents 
from 101 to 500 francs indicated an income treble ; 
that rents from 501 to 1,000 franca indicated an 
income four times as great ; and so on, until rents 
of 12,000 franc3 and upward were assumed to indi- 
cate an income twelve times as great. This scale 

" Traits de la aclencc des Fiuaiicea," vol. i., p. 382. 
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was indeed too strongly progressive ; but every one 
familiar with working-class families in our great 
cities knows that the poorer of these families 
usually pay one-quarter of their incomes for the 
rent of an unheated apartment, while the poor- 
est often pay one-third. At the other end of its 
scale the Constituent Assembly did not exagger- 
ate the proportion which incomes bear to rents. 
It is the exception when the rental value of the 
houses of the rich equals one-twelfth of their 
aggregate incomes,^ 

Nevertheless, the table is a conscientious one; 
and the important point is, what does it show? 
Leroy-Beaulieu claims that the extreme fewness 
of the great incomes demonstrates the fallacy of 
the popular notions respecting the concentration 
of wealth. If, however, the aggregate of these in- 
comes be estimated upon the basis he himself lays 
down, it will again be found that common observa^ 
tion is more trustworthy concerning matters within 
its field than the conclusions of experts who scorn it. 
When completed, tlie estimate stands as follows ; — 



Th 

: 



1 In Kew York City, according to a recent investigation of tbo 
tan reCordB, under the direction of Mr. Ednrand Kolloy, tlio as- 
sesBacI value of tlio residences of tlie richeBt men in the district 
covered ran aa folIowB: — 



H. Vimderbilt 
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In a condensed form the table stands thus : - 



4fi8,IHl Below 2,i00 f. 

l!J(i,59CI 2,400-7,500 f . 

44,853 7,500-32,000 f , 

U,B68 Above 33,000 f . 



QS4,%2 3,120,000,001 

In brief, the incomes above $6,000, though num- 
bering less than two and a half per cent o£ all, 
aggregated more than one-third of the total in- 
come of the city ; while incomes above $1,500, 
though numbering less than tea per cent of 
all, aggregated more than one-half of the total 
income. The situation is thus very similar to 
that found in Great Britain. 

In Gennany the degree of concentration is less 
than in Great Britain or Paris, though 
each decade and each reform in the oiiarBe 
method of assessing the income tax re- ^=™'""'" 
veals greater concentration. A dispas- 
sionate statement of the change that has been 
going on was made by the late Professor Roscher.^ 
Between 1852 and 1873 the number of incomes 
in Prussia assessed between $300 and $750 in- 
creased 175.5 per cent; the number assessed be- 
tween $9,000 and $18,000 increased 470.6 per 
cent; while the number assessed at more than 
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840,000 increased 2,200 per cent. This dispro- 
portionate increase of large incomes continues to 
the present day, Soetbeer's table of Prussian 
incomes for 1890 is sliown to be obsolete, or 
worse, by the assessments for 1892-1893. His 
estimates for the large incomes must be doubled 
to conform with the newer tax lists. From these 
it appears that a little over 1 per cent of those 
receiving incomes hold more than 20 per cent of 
the income of the kingdom, while 10 per cent 
hold nearly one-half of it,^ 

From the German tax lists, however, less exact 
conclusions can be drawn than from those of 

England and Switzerland, where the in- 
^^n,, comes taxes are more loyally accepted 

and more effectively administered. It 
18 the returns from Switzerland, perhaps, which 
have the greatest value to American students ; foi 

1 Tho Tetnrns [or the year 1892-1893 publisiied In the " Bnlle- 
tin de StatiBqne et L<%igliition Compaj^o," laaued b; the Freocb 
Hiuititry of Finance for 1892 (p. 521, et. eeq.), shows tha following 
division of the taxable iucnmo lo Prosalii: — 



Above 3,000 m 



rks . 



2,) 18, 




2,435,865 5,734,000,000 

There Tcmain about 1,000,000 families (or 7,300,000 incomes) not 
TCBcbed by the income tax. The average assessable income of 
these families could not exceed 800 marks. On a tax basis, there- 
fore, the iacome of Prussia would uot exceed 8,900,000,000 marks 
(about $3,200,000,000}. 
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Switzerland is almost as pre-eminent in Europe 
for the wide distribution of her wealth as for the 
radical democracy of her people. 

In the city of Basel the distribution of incomes 
is less wide than in the Swiss nation at large ; bub 
it is the only canton — or rather half canton — 
that taxes each citizen's income from property 
along with his income from personal services. 
For this reason the tax records there reveal the 
distribution of incomes with exceptional clearness. 
That the distribution of property in this city, as we 
have seen, follows almost exactly tlie same lines 
as the distribution of property in the United 
States makes the situation there especially inter- 
esting here. The records run as shown in table 
on page 86.^ 

Before determining the percentage of the whole 
income possessed by each class in Easel, it is neces- 
sary to remember that over six thousand families 
were untaxed because the incomes of their heads 
were less than 1,200 francs. Assuming that the 
incomes of these families averaged nearly 1,000 
francs, the assessable income of the whole city 
was an even 50,000,000 francs. The wealthiest 
classes, therefore, held approximately 63 per cent 
of the city's income. 

When, however, eveiy possible deduction has 
been made, the results reached most strikingly 

1 G. Scliuiz, "DleStouem der Schweiz," vol. ii..p. GG, elteq. 
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confirm the conclusions indicated by the returns 
for the United Kingdom and Paris. In this Swiss 
city, where all hut the very small in- 
comes are given officially, the wealth- ^J^ 
iest 5 per cent of the families held more 
than half of the income, and the wealthiest 10 per 
cent fully three-fifths of it. The similarity, how- 
ever, between this result and that reached for 
the United Kingdom and for Paris does not indi- 
cate that incomes are as concentrated in Easel as 
in Paris or England, hut merely demonstrates that 
the estimates previously given respecting the con- 
centration of incomes were minimum estimates. 

Before leaving the official statistics of Europe, 
it is worth wliile to determine as nearly as possible 
what proportion of the aggregate in- 
come goes as a return to capital and TheBiiarB 
what proportion as a return to labor. mBasBi. 
The income from capital, it must be no- 
ticed at the outset, is much less than the income 
of the capitalists. Particularly in commercial and 
manufacturing enterprises a large share of the 
profits is merely the return for the labor of the 
manager. In the city of Basel, however, it is 
comparatively easy to separate the two elements, 
because of the completeness of the returns for 
property as well as incomes. Tlie amount of 
property taxed in 18791 was 414,000,000 francs, 
1 Q. Sclionz, " Die StsQern der Scliweiz," li., p. 48. 
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though holdings valued at less than 3,000 francfi 
were untaxed. On a 5 per cent tasis, the income 
from this property was about 20,000,000 francs ; 
the aggregate income of the city, as we have 
seen, was about 60,000,000 francs. Capital, there- 
fore, received approximately 40 per cent of the 
total; and labor, including that of professional 
men and managers, approximately 60 per cent. 

This division is the one to which the data for 

other countries generally point. For France, the 

most authoritative estimate of the na- 

flaeiui und tioual income is that of M, de Foville,* 

^-^•^ which places it at $5,000,000,000, or 
twenty-five milliard francs. Respecting 
the income from property, he says : " We can 
l>e tolerably certain that the landed revenue is 
about five milliards of francs, and that personal 
property produces at the present moment an in- 
come not merely equal, but superior, to that of 
real property. This gives a minimum of ten mil- 
liard francs for the ijicome from wealth already 
acquired."^ Hera, again, we have exactly 40 per 
cent of the national income reckoned as the share 
of capital, and 60 per cent accredited to "wages " 
and other "personal gains in agriculture industry, 
arts, and commerce." 

' Jowmal Royal Siatiitical Socteiy, December, 1895, pp, 613,613. 

* 10,000,000,000 francs is not quite 5 per cent upon the esti- 
mated valne of the pdvate property in France, after hoosekold 
fumitorQ l6 excluded. Cil. supra, p. 608. 
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For Gerraauy we have no generally accepted 
estimate as to the amount of property, 
and therefore the income from property o«pitiu ud 
can only be conjectured. In Saxony ^'™ *" 
the income-tax returns ai'e made out so 
as to ehow the source of the revenues. Those for 
1888 ran as follows;^ — 

From IiandB and HouseB 247,452,000 marks. 

From Stocks and Negotiable Socuiities . . 1GT,846,000 " 

From Salaries and Wagaa 58.1,812,000 " 

From Profits in Tcado and Industry . . . 443,775,000 " 

1,442,885,000 marki. 
. 105,281,000 " 

l,33T,f>24,000 marks. 



If the incomes from land, houses, and n 
securities be placed to the credit of capital, and 
if one-half the profits from trade and industry are 
reckoned with salaries and wages to the credit of 
labor, we should again make labor's share 60 per 
cent of the aggregate income, and capital's share 
40 per cent. The returns, however, are not trust- 
worthy enough to furnish any basis for exact 
estimates. The returned incomes from securities 
and business profite should perhaps he doubled; 
even wages are returned at much less than their 
actual amount. 

In the United Kingdom capital's share of the 
aggregate income is greater than on (3ie Contd- 

1 V- Bulimerl, in " Dor ArbiterfremiJ," 1890, p, 307. 
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nent, because of the large revenues received from 
foreign investmente. On the basis of the income- 
tax returns, the national income cannot 
o.?™,i^ l>e estimated aa high as £1,200,000,000.1 
L»borin xhe income from property, however, 
K^BUu-s. ^^^^^^ X500,000,000.2 The share of 
capital ia considerably in excess of 40 per cent- 
It is true tlmt a different conclusion has been 
reached by Mr. Giffea in his widely read essay on 
the progress of tlie working-classeB in 
"^u^'" tlie last half-century. Mr. Giffen seems 
to accept tlie conclusion that tlie share 
of capital was formerly nearly 40 per cent of the 
national income, but he vehemently urges that 
it ia now much less. His aigumcnt is briefly 
as follows : — 

1. He publishes statistics indicating that, during 
during the last half-century, weekly wages have 
increased about 65 per cent. 2. He states that 
the hours of labor have generally been reduced. 
3. He concludes that yearly wages have been 
increased 100 per cent. Just how a reduction 
in the boura of labor should increase the yearly 
wages, without increaaing tiie weekly wages, he 
does not explain. Having reached his remarkable 



1 See table, p. 78. 

* Sea Appendix VIII. Subtract one-balf from farmera' profits 
uid income from property of poorer cLvases, but double Scliedule C 
to Include national debt. 
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conclusion, however, he presents the following 
tables : — 



— Incomes asseraed for tncoma Tax. 





1881. 


1843. 1 


raoM 


ITOIMB.I, 


nou 


nou Sii,. 




(UiPlTlI, 


AHiEB, rro. 


OU'lTJI. 


iBii!a,m) 


SohoduleA — 


£ 


£ 




£ 




187,000,000 


nil 






ScheduloB- 










Ocoupatton of Laud . 


£5.000,000 


44,000,000 


a),ooo/)oo 


36fl00,000 


Soiled olB C— 










PabUcI/Jons . . . 


«,ooo,ooo 


iiU 




nil 


ached 111 e D — 










Part 1.. Trades and 












Si ,000,000 


100,000,000 




4(1,500,000 


PttrtII.,Corporntioiia 


OI,DOU,000 








BoUedulo E— 










Salaries, etc 


nil 


S3,ooo,ooo 


nil 


usmmi 




407,000,000 


177,000,000 


188,000,000 


03,600,000 



— Ifatioiial Income. 

1881. 



Capitallit clssses bot 
Working Inoomes In I 
Worltliig iDBomo 



L 



In iiicuuit)-tu returns, 020,000.000 !!%,000,000 

£515,000,000 

The estimates in the first table are jmlicial ; and, 
fortunately, the striking errors in the second table 
are confined to the estimates for 1881, regarding 
which we have abundant evidence. 

In the first place Mr. Giflen omits the untaxed 
income of the capitalist class from foreign invest- 
ments. This, in his essay on the national wealth 
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in 1885, he estimates at X50,000,000,i and the 
figure ought not to be reduced. In the second 
place, he omits the untaxed income of small prop- 
erty ownera from their property. Thb, in the 
essay referred to, he estimatea at X67,000,000, 
and the figure ought not to be reduced much 
more than a half. In the third place, he assumes 
that the income of working-class families from 
labor averages XI 00 a year, Upon tliis point 
the recently published report of the Board of 
Trade upon wages in 1886 shows that the com- 
bined wages of a man and a boy averaged but 
X73 a year in the leading urban industries, and 
only about two-tliirds as much in agriculture. 
Seventy pounds a year would be an absurdly high 
general average of the real wages of working-class 
families, and we may omit from consideration the 
lower figure at which they would be retumed for 
taxation. Alaking only the more obvious correc- 
tions in Mr. Giffen's table, the figures stand as 
follows : — 

1881. 

CapltalUt clawes from capital £450,000.000 

■Working clasaea from capital 30,000,000 

All £480,000,000 

Capitalist claesei from work 180,000,000 

'Working claasus from work 420,000,000 

All £600,000,000 

Aggregate income £1,080,000,000 

Income from capital 44 par cent 

Income front work G6 per cei 

I See AppeoilU VI. 
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Before leaving English income-tax statistics, 
there ia perhaps one other question which should 
receive a word. It has been strenu- 
ously urged that these statistics show TwdsiuiT 
a tendency toward greater equaUty of ^ "^ 
conditions. The argument is almost 
always the same, and does not demand much 
space. It consists in a comparison between the 
number of persons taxed at different periods for 
specified incomes in the trades and professions. 
It was effectively used by Mr. Porter in 1851, 
and still more effectively by Mr. Goschen in 1887. 
Probably the fairest statement of it ic that made 
by Mr. Giffen.^ The comparison to which he calls 
attention runs as follows : — 



Inaomea from Trades and Proteaaloiis AssesBsd TTadsF 






acaaxB. 


1813. 


1878-80. 


IGO and under £ 200 


30,3Ge 


130,101 


200 " " COO 


48,S80 


1M,842 


000 " " 1,000 


ll,Ge2 


27,258 


1,000 " " 10,000 


6,821 


17,110 


1,000 aud upwards 


20S 


853 


Total 


£ioe,e37 


£320,102 



In ease "Part I of Schedule D" gave all the 
incomes from manufacture and commerce, this 
table would not only demonstrate a gratifying in- 
crease in the number of moderate incomes, but 



1 Sea Appendix III. 
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indicate a slightly disproportionate increase. Un- 
fortunately for the argument, however, the salient 
feature of English industry during the present 
century has been the evolution of large private 
firms into pubHc companiea, and their consequent 
transfer from Part I of Schedule D to Part II. 
In Part I the incomes from capital, like the in- 
comes from labor, hut little more than doubled j 
during this period; in the whole schedule the ] 
incomes from capital almost quadrupled.^ The J 
disproportionate increase in incomes from capital I 
is synonymous with the disproportionate increase [ 
in large incomes. The concentration of incomes \ 
has kept pace with the concentration of fortunes. 

1 B«e HtallBtlcH on page 91. Ab the larger salaries paid by the 
constantly org&nlied public companiea are taxed under Sohedulft 
£, the two Bohedulea ought to be cotnbluod lor the purpose of * 
lalr comparison. This done, it will be seen that the eBtimated 
labor income ol the well-to-do classea from luban indufltrias in- 
creased from £57,600,000 iu 1843 to £133.000,000 in 18B1, or 131 pec 
cent; while the Income (rom capital of the same classes In tha 
same Industries Increased from £41,500,000 to £105,000,000, or 2T3 
pel cent. 
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CHAPTER V. 
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In the United States, despite the absence of 
income-tax returns, we find perhaps the most 
complete and satisfactory statistics in 
the world respecting the aggregate WMithoi 
of the national income. Unfortunately p^j^ 
the last census is not so satisfactory 
in this regard as its predecessor, because the 
statistics of manufactures were collected in a 
much less scientific spirit. But even upon this 
point we have so much contributory evidence 
from the reports of the State and National 
Labor Bureaus that serious errors are easily 
avoided. 

The most important industry to be considered 
is agriculture, and here the census estimates may 
be accepted without change. The total 
value of the product for 1889 is esti- 
mated at $2,460,000,000. A consideration of the 
various items, as returned by the Departiment of 
Agriculture, will show tliat the net product of 
the fajming industries is not far from this sum. 



Agrloolton. 



N 
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The table for farm products will run substantially 
as follows: — 

Bstlmate DepnrtmeDt of AgrlculCare tor 1889 — 

Wheat S 342,000,000 

Cora 697,000,000 

Oata 172,000,000 

Cotton, <Prodii[jl of 1S88.) 292,000,000 

Hay, " " " 408,000.000 

FotatOM " " " 81,000,000 

Tobkcoo 44,000,000 

Minor Produce. (Prodnct of 1888.) . About 135,000,000 

BstimaU at three-fonrtlia export price — 

Bnttertuid CliMSe 180,000,000 

Bated on Senate Report OSO for 1893, page xlii. — 

Meat products. (Includhig exports,) .... 600,000,000 

Milk. <Farm value at GO per cent retail prloe.) 120,000,000 
Fruit and Vegetables. (Farm value at GO per 

oent retail price.) 160,000,000 

Poultrjr and Bggg, (Farm value at GO per cent 

retail price.) 00,000,000 

83,201,000,000 
Deduct vatae of corn, oats, and ha? fed to etook 

(Ihreo-fourtliB orop) 881,000,000 

33,320,000,000 
Add increase in farm stock (average lor decade ') . 84,000,000 

Aggregate 82,404,000,000 

When to thia aggregate is added the value of the 
lumber sold from the fanning-districts,^ the sum 
total is in the neighborhood of $2,460,000,000. To 

1 The Department of Agricultore's report for 1889 estimates 
tbat tbe value of farm animals during the censua yoar did not 
Increase at all, but instead fell 888,000,000. During the decade, 
however, the average yearly incroaao vias $84,000,000. 

' The Censos returns 100,000 lumbermen, vroodchoppors, eta> 
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this, must \te added the rental value of the houses 
occupied by the farmers. This sum is a little less 
than $150,000,000.1 The real income, therefore, 
from the capital and labor engaged in farming is 
thus, in round numbers, $2,600,000,000. 

Respecting the net product of the manufac- 
turing industry, the Maasachusette reports fur- 
nish the safest guide. The report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1890 _ 
gives the returns of over tea thousand 
establishments respecting net profits, and the re- 
turns of over twenty thoiisand establishments 
respecting average wages. The average yearly 
earnings returned for employees of both sexes and 
all ages were nearly $360.^ This sum — equiva- 
lent to nearly $700 a family^will doubtless seem 
extremely high to those familiar on!y with Euro- 
pean wages, or with the wages customary in our 
own farming districts. Yet the Massachusetts re- 
turns are among the lowest, as well as the most 
complete, published in this coimtry. In the South- 
em States, indeed, wages are much lower; but 
these States import nearly aU their manufactures 



■ In the typical State of Ohio, the aggrefc^'o value of allhaild- 
inga on farma is abouC 14 per cent of tlie aggregate value uf the 
farms. (See State Board of Eqaalization Reports, 1880 and 1890.) 
On this basis the total valae of tarmhouBes in the country is less 
than 81,600,000,000. 

"AToraga yearly eamfiigi, 251 ,B58 amploysM of privats flrnu, f302.I3 
Avsnge yearly eomiiigs, 162,;(ia employeea of coiporatloni, 333.21 
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from the North, where wages are generally upon 
the Massachusetts level.' 

The profits of manufacturera, according to the 
Bame Massachusetts report, including interest, J 
rent, taxes, and earnings from superintendence,;]^ 
were approximately two-thirds of the wages of ' 
the employees." 

Respecting the wages and profits from the rail- 
roads, we may safely accept the proportions given i 



' WaijeB in MaiUBchiuettB In the year of tho State cennvfl 
(188S} were about 5 per aeiit lower than In the year of tlM'l 
national censna. Far tills reason, In the eatiinate that lollowl,..! 
no dodnctlon ia uiailo for potBoiis wholly out of employment, J 
Untortonately, the MasnochnHottB report covering the year 1890^ 
glveE wages on the baais at cuntiQUoiiH omploymenl during the 
running ot the taotoriea. 



Stock (ued , . 

Salaries . . . 


. . 58.01 
. . 1.73 


Freight 

New Equipment . , . 
Retuarg 


. 1.27 


Taie. .... 
Innoronce. . . 


. . .66 
. . .33 


EiceM at wiling pria 
OTorcustofproduotlo 


,12.«1 



Statistics of Mawiacbiigetts Bureau of Labor, 1800, p. 319. 

The above proportlonii are reoHouable, and rofloct great credit i 
npon the MoBsachusetta manutacturerii making the retorna. Tbv J 
Connecticut Labor Bureau the aucoeeding year InveHtigated th» ■ 
same subject, reaching sluillar results. For 701 eBtabllahmentB * 
the itnal summary stood : — 
Wages S33,6a2,<xn Bent.lDterestandtaiei, (3.177,000 



Net 



rofits 






Connecticut Gnroau of Labor Statistics, 1 
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by the census of 1880. In that year the net earn- 
ings — interest and dividends — were $245,000,000, 
and wages and salaries were $221,000,- 
000.^ The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Report for 1890 shows that 
net earnings had risen to $331,000,000, 
and salaries, therefore, had aggregated approxi- 
mately $300,000,000, and the aggregate net in- 
come from the industry was about $630,000,000. 
Respecting wages and profits from mines, we have 
eirailar guidance from the previous census.^ 

For wages and profits in stores we are com- 
pelled to rely, in the main, upon the returns for 
the factories. Weekly wages are in- 
deed lower, especially in the poorer """ 
quarters of the cities and in the rural induattiM. 
districts; but the employment is steadier, 
and the annual wages about the same. Profits 
also are similar; the two industries are similarly 
located, require similar amounts of capital, and 
similar talent. The average income in the one 
does not differ materially from the average income 
in the other. The remaining industries employ 
next to no capital. Respecting earnings in the 
professions, we are guided by the official returns 
for teachers and ministers ; while respecting domes- 
tic servants, every one's common observation may 
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be trusted, provided he remembers thiit wages in 
the North are much higher than in the South, 
and that wages among well-to-do families in the 
cities are very exceptionally high. Respecti 
unclassified laborers, official Btatistics are not ] 
wanting; but here, again, there is little dan^ 
of serious disagreement, provided it is borne in 
mind tliat the daily and weekly wages to which 
we are accustomed are not received during fifty- 
two weeks of the year. 

Nearly all the confusion respecting the eaminga 
of laborers has come from the supposition of 
steady employment. During tlie last 
ploy™' ^^^ years, however, the well-to-do pub- 
lic has begun to appreciate that at all d 
times a great many working-people are out of I 
work. The Maasachusettfl Labor Report of 1887 
showed that in 1885, when the State census was 
taken, the average loss from this source was one 
and one-sixth months, or five weeks, for all the 
employees in the State. This lo83 was, perhaps, 
exceptionally high, for 1885 was not a prosperous 
year. But even in the years that are moat pros- 
perous, when the number altogether out of em- I 
ployment is much less, the total loss of time on | 
the part of the wage-earners is much greater. 
There are, every year, for workmen never off the 
pay-rolls, holidays and days the factory stops for I 
repairs, and days that work is slack in certain J 
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departmentfl, and days of sicknesa, and days lost 
tlirough dissipation, and finally, in certain impor- 
tant trades, there are days, and even whole sear 
sons, in which work is practically suspended. It 
is a prosperous year indeed when the average 
wage-receiver aggregates forty-four full weeks' 
employment. 

The Illinois Labor Report for 1886 published 
retoms upon this point from representatives of 
eighty thousand wage-earners. The final sum- 
mary was as follows : — 

*0,281 Trades Unionists ; Aver., 35,6 Weeks, or 68 ^ fall time, 

7,036 Coal Minera ; Aver., 23,4 Weeks, or 4B ^ full Uoio. 

6,ri67 Railroad Men ; Aver., 46,1 Weelta, or 88 % full time. 

32,44SKaiglilaotLatM>i'; Aver., 41.6 Weoks, or 80 % fall time. 

8G,329 Workmen; Aver., 3M Weeks, or 71,3% lull time. 

" If," says the Commissioner, " it be considered 
necessary to make some allowance for any sup- 
posed disposition to exaggerate tiie ease on the 
part of those who have stated it, or for error in 
judgment on the part of those stating it, the con- 
clusion might be somewhat modified and still 
show the average working time to be 75 per 
cent." 

This, of courae, is labor's statement of the case. 
In the Massachusetts report for 1879 the em- 
ployere return that 263,000 persons engaged in 
mechanical industries averaged 266.6 days' work, 
or approximately 44 weeks. The Massachusetts 
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Mannfacturera' Report for 1891 ahowa that the 
factories ran an average of 49 J weeks, and that 
the average number employed was one-tenth leas 
than the greatest number employed. Among un- 
skilled workmen the amount of time lost, accord- 
ing to all reports, is much greater. This is largely 
due to the moral inefficiency of this class of work- 
men. According to Baxter's classic estimates for 
England, the great body of working-people are 
employed from 41 to 44 full weeks a year, the 
more skilled factory hands reaching the higher 
figure. From this it is clear that the one dollar 
a day ho frequently paid in agricultural districts 
in the North means not to exceed $260 a year, 
and the eight dollars a week so commonly paid in 
factories means not to exceed f 360.i 

Upon the bases outlined above, tlie table for the 
net product of all industries in 1890 stands as 
given on pages 104-105. 



1 The aBsumption ot coutinaous employment ao generiklly 
found in our labor reports was justly condemned in one of the 
£ist ot those palilistied. In tlio MasaarhoHetta Eeport of 18T3, 
tlie Commifisiouer, Geueral Oliver, sold: "The asual method of 
compQting wages is by taking the so-called average wages, and 
mnltiplyiiig by the number of days in which the factory ia in 
Actual operation. By thia process tho total omoimt paid for 
wages for the censns year in the occupations enumerated would 
have been 8 151,186,704 .36, or $33,724,830.30 over that actually 
paid. Under this procesa," he nontinued, "tlie average wages 
of men would have been S689 a year, Instead ot SC36; that of 
I, $307, iustead of (237; tliat of youths, ^188, iustead of 
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When the difference between day's wages and 
year's wages is home in mind, it will be found 
that all the carefully collected evidence 
on the subject of wages in this country ""• 
is in agreement with the Massachusetts RewiM. 
returns used as the basis for the most 
important of the preceding estimates. This prop- 
osition even holds true of the Aldrich report from 
the Senate Finance Committee in 1893,' though 
that report was prepared by men who wished to 
show the highest possible level of wages. In 
nearly all the industries covered the average wage 
reported, multiplied by the number of days the 
ordinary employee is at work. Is but Httle higher 
than in the estimate in the table. That this 
report should have become the basis for exagger- 
ated notions respecting the progress of the work- 
ing-classes was in no sense due to the returns 
made by the employers. The employers seem 
to have thrown open their books without reser- 
vation, and the data furnished cover the wages 
actually paid in nearly one hundred establish- 
ments for more tlian thirty years. 

That the data thus furnished should have led 
to conclusions respecting the course of wages 
which are out of harmony with scientific research 

■■ Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Tranaportatlon, Report by 
Mr. Aldrich from tlie Senate Committee on Finance. Marcli 3, 
1893. (Senate Report No. 1.194, Finan(!0 Committee, Second Seb- 
ston, FiCt^-aecond Congress.) 
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aliroad and common observation at home is due 
chiefly to two tilings ; — 

(1.) The industries covered were the urban 
industries ; and the establishments reporting were 
naturally among tlie oldest and largest, which, as 
a rule, pay the highest rate of w^es. The course 
of wages iu growing establishments in growing 
cities does not accurately reflect the course of 
wages in tlie country at large. During the period 
from 18(50 to 1891, for wliich the committee suc- 
ceeded in reporting a rise of nearly 70 per cent 
in wages in the urban industries covered, it 
will be shown lat«r that the rise o£ wages in 
agriculture (Ud not exceed 15 per cent.' 

(2.) The statisticians employed to summarize 
the returns were to a hurtful extent in sympathy 
with the political aim of the investigation. This 
criticism in no degree applies to Mr. Joseph D. 
Weeks, whose work is in the highest degree con- 

1 EvBU in tlie " urban " IndaBCries there Is a marked difference 
between wages In the cities and wages In the 011110(17 vlllagos. 
Wages Id the latter bave apjiroxl mated cloaoly to farm wages. 
An llluatrntlon ot the difference between city and yilluge wages 
in in an u factories may be found In the Ohio Labor Bureau Rypott 
for ISH'J. where the rotunis ore hy counties. The following letnms 
are typical : — 



8-130 



Allen .... $310 Cuyahoga 

Ashland . . 313 Clark . . . 

Even In cities the difFersnce in wages in the same IndnstTjr 

is Tei; marked. Foiemen in large estabUshments doing tfaa 

beat gniio ot work olteo leoeiTe nearly as large incomes as 
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scientious and intelligent. But Mr. Weeks's con- 
clusions are not embodied in the committee's 
comprehensive summary for " all " occupations. 
It is this summary that has spread so much mis- i 
information throughout the country. Some of the I 
more serious errors in the report are apparent J 
upon a casual examination. When any one at J 
all familiar with the course of wages in recent 1 
years takes up the report, he is astonished to see j 
that the wages of clerks in stores have risen out 
of aU proportion to wages in other industries. In I 
the metal works, as he would expect, currency j 
wages are reported to have fallen since 1873; so, f 
too, in the cotton factories ; but in stores, where ] 
the invasion of women and girls is believed to 
have depressed wages to an unusual extent, he I 
finds it reported that an advance of nearly 40 \ 
per cent has taken place. If, to understand the 
anomaly, he takes the trouble to consult the origi- 

tha matiagsra ot small eataliliBhmoilts doing more orilmary work. 
This point is commoDly foTgott«ii by tliose wlio present contrasts 
between wages to-day and wages a generation or more ago. Tha 
best paid employeeB in tiie great 09tal>liBlinients of to-day do as 
high a grade of work as the managers of tlie small eatablishments 
ia which the halk of the mechanical work of the country was 
lormerly performed. As to the frequent contrast in wages between 
different establish me nts in the same indnstry, the following table 
bom the recent report of the Engliah Board of Trade <18y3 C. 
6889, p. xill.) furnishes an annsnaily comprehensive illustration; — 
rtisnsa too usam'nsa nuDEa. itisaqk wasib iia wues). 

A. Large Work* £C2 lU. 

B. Small Works 43 B>. 

O. Sewspapor Works 77 Si. 
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na\ data, be discovers that for the metal works 
and cotton factories the returns covered many 
eatahlishmenta auil many hundred employees, while 
for stores the returns covered but one dry-goods 
store and one grocery, employing together less 
than tlurty clerks. Yet the committee, in its tahle 
of " simple averages for all industries," made the 
uninvestigated industry count as much as either 
of the thoroughly investigated ones. And the com- 
mittee did not stop here. Despite this assumed 
riae of nearly 40 per cent in the wages of clerks, 
tiie table of "simple averages" still showed that 
currency wages had fallen 4 per cent since 
1878. Thereupon the committee proceeded to 
make a table of "weighted averages," assuming 
that the incredible advance of 40 per cent in 
wages had been received by all the clerks in the 
country, and that, since these outnumbered the 
employees in metal works and cotton mills put 
together, therefore the returns for less than thirty 
clerks ought to outweigh those for more than 
fifteen hundred metal workers and more than 
three thousand cotton operatives. By this means 
currency wages in 1891 were made to rise 1 per 
cent above the level in 1873. 

To cut short the criticism, in order to get at 
the facts reported, it is necessary to throw away 
the work done by the committee's experts, and 
return to the original reports made by tiie em:- 
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ployera, ascertaining from them the aggregate and 
average wages paid at the dates of greatest public 
interest. The employera' returns are 
as shown on pages 110 and 111. ^b^'m 

The wages given in the table are cur- tKbiunmei 
rency wages. In the year 1873, how- 
ever, currency was worth 11 per cent less than I 
gold. The comparative wages in gold were there- I 
fore as follows : — 



Jannary, 1 
January, 1 
January, 1 



. tl.l! 



k 



In other words, wages in gold in the urban 
establishments reporting advanced 53^ per cent 
during the thirteen years between 1860 and 1873 ; 
but during the succeeding eighteen years, despite 
the continued advance in the productiveness of 
labor, they lost enough to reduce the net gain to 
43 per cent. 

If the course of wages in these industries be 
examined more narrowly, it will be found that 
during the war, when the government was creat- 
ing an almost insatiable demand for money at 
high rat«s of interest, and the capital borrowed 
was being destroyed in militaiy operations, the 
wages of labor rapidly fell. Measured even in 
currency, wages rose only about one-quarter, and 
measured in gold they fell about one-third. After 
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tbe war -was over, wages ad- 
vanced rapidly until 1873. 
From that time until 1879 rap- 
idly falling prices and bank- 
ruptcies in the commercial 
world were accompanied by 
rapidly falling wages and com- 
pulsory idleness in the labor 
world. With the resumption 
of specie payments and silver 
coinage, prices became compar- 
atively stable, and the wages of 
labor increased pretty steadily 
until 1893. In the middle of 
that year, however, t!ie closing 
of the Indian mints to silver 
Boon led to a corresponding 
contraction of the currency 
here. Since that time the 
value of money has again rap- 
idly risen, and prices and wages 
have again rapidly fallen. Ac- 
cording to the latest volumes 
of the Connecticut Labor Re- 
port, and the Massachusetts 
" Statistics of Manufactures," 
the nominal rate of wages in 
1894 had declined about 7 per 
cent below the level of 1892, 
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while the yearly incomes of laborers had been still 

further reduced by the lack of employment. Tlie 
Connecticut report covers nearly half the manufac- 
turing labor in tliat State. Directly from the books 
of the employing establishments were taken the 
numbers of employees, hours of labor, and wages 
for 1892, and for the period between June, 1893, 
and August, 1894, in which the fall of prices was 
most rapid and the stoppage of production great- 
est. It was found that a little over half of the 
establishments had reduced wage», and that the 
usual cut had been 10 per cent. The heavy losses 
of the wage-earners, however, came, not from 
reduced pay during employment, but from re- 
duced employment. The average number on the 
pay-rolls had been cut down 15 per cent, and 
many of those nominally retained received work 
irregularly. All of these reductions reflected 
themselves in the total wage payments. These 
had decreased 25 per cent. If these firms were 
typical of the State at lai^e, the great mass of 
families in Connecticut bad had their incomes 
reduced one fourth. Tlie Massachusetts reporte 
are for the calendar years, and the changes are 
registered in the following tabular statement : — 



189a. 1803. 1SB4. 



Total value ot product . . . i 
Avaroge wngei when employed . 
Total wages foi year 
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In other words, maaufactiiring laborera have borne 
a heavy share of the losses inflicted on all pro- 
ducers by the fall in prices. 

So far, however, we have only considered the 
course of wages in the iirban industries covered 
by the Senate report. The same report 
devotes several pages to the wages in -^^^^ 
mines ; and here we have an industry 
strongly affected by agricultural conditions. The 
returns for mines were fortunately prepared by 
Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, and are singularly impar- 
tial. For the years selected for comparison, they 
nm as follows : — 





1860. 


1873. 


1S8 


Anthracite ooal (Pa.) . . 


. tl.08 


83.n 


»1.E 


Itou ore (New Jorsey) . . 


. 1.06 


1.94 


1. 


Iron ore (Cornwall, Pa.) . 


.80 


LBS 


1. 


Iron ore (New Totk) . . 


. 1.2S 


a.30 


l.fl 


Iron ore (Oilord, N.J.) . 


. 1.00 


3.13 


I." 


Koogh BTerage in currency 


. S1.05 


»3.14 


»1.B 


Kongh average in gold 


. 1.05 


LSO 


1.G 



So few returns would indeed furnish an unsafe 
basis for generalization, were it not for the vast 
amount of labor Mr. "Weeks has devoted to the 
question of miners' wages. The returns give 
average wages in what he Iwheved to be typical 
mines. Since 1891, as is widely known, miners' 
wages liave again suffered reductions, comparable 
only with those that have taken place in the earn- 
ings of farmera. The Michigan Labor Report of 
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1894 published wage rotums for two of the princi- 
pal iron mines, following the same lines as were 
pursued by Mr. Weeks. In both of these mines 
the reduction in wages since 1890 had been more 
than 20 per cent.' The fall in the wages of coal- 
niiners has indeed been less, but only Ijecause the 
recent partial recovery in the price of coal has 
been accompanied by a proport-ionate recovery in 
the rate of wages.^ Among all miners the fall 
in wages has uniformly kept step with the fall in 
prices. 

I For one o( these mines the returns went back to the pariuci 
before the war ; for tbo other, only to the year 1884. In brief, the 
tables mn as tallows : — 



le of wages among Roal miners is iniUoated 



There remains to be considered t}ie great in- 
dustry of agriculture, in which nearly half of 
our people are engaged. For this we 
have no returns giviug the wages paid ^^^"J^ 
by the same employers from year to 
year, but we have reliable official statistics gath- 
ered by the same methods in different years for 
nearly a half-century. Though exact compari- 
sons cannot be made upon the basis of these 
returns, yet the general course of wages in agri- 
culture can be described with more confidence 
for a longer period than the general course of 
wages in any other industry. Fortunately one 
of the years for which returns were gathered 
from all over the nation was 1860.^ Another 
was 1890,2 when wages and prices were almost 
at their highest recent level. A comparison of 
the two reports shows that even in 1890 farm 
wages were but little higher than in 1860. In- 
deed, on the surface of the returns, there had 
been in the meantime an actual fall in wages. 
The census of 1860 reported the average wages 
of a farmhand with board to be $14.75 a month ; 
while the Department of Agriculture report for 
1890 gave them as $12.45. The cause of this 
apparent fall, however, was the emancipation of 
the negroes, who had not figured in the return 
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for 1860.^ In moat of the Northern States the 
advance in wages had been in the neighborhood 
of 15 per cent. Unfortunately we have no na- 
tional returns for farm wages for the years in 
which the prices of agricultural products and the 
general level of wages throughout the country 
were at their highest. Nevertheless, upon this 
point the Maaaachuaetts Labor Report for 1872 
publifihes returns for that State gathered in the 
same way, and fumiahing a fairly safe basis for 
comparison. Using these returns, and the Massa- 
chusetts Btatistica in the national reports men- 
tioned, the course of agricultural wages has been 
as follows : — 

I860. 187a. 1890. 



Reducing the wages for 1872 to a gold basis 
($24.46 and $39.84), it is seen that the advance 
in wages in agriculture during the period of ris- 
ing prices was about 50 per cent, and the fall 
in wages during the years of falling prices was 
over 20 per cent. Just what the fall in farm 
wages since 1890 has been cannot be shown by 
official statifltics. These, however, make clear 



) In California alone, amou^ tlie free States, hod wages tnnto- 
riallj- ileclined. Here they Lad tullen from $33.28 a moutli to 
322.40. 

s In the censviB of lfi60 the price of board to a day laboret in 
MaBsachuaotts was estimated at 9'J.51 a week. 
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that the total earnings of American farmers have 
again fallen over 20 per cent.^ Thia reduction 
has applied to all farm owners and farm tenants, 
who are each more important bodies of laborers 
than the hired hands they employ. In short, we 
find historically in eveiy branch of industry, that 
the money wage of laborers has uniformly de- 
pended upon the money value of the product of 
their labor. There is no falser doctrine than 
that wages can be artificially raised by the lower- 
ing of prices. By so much aa falling prices in- 
crease the possessions of creditors, by so much 
they diminish the returns of those engaged in pro- 
duction. In many cases the employers are Ijank- 
rupted, and all the laborers turned adrift; in 
many more production is diminished, and most 
of the laborers are but partially employed. Even 
where neither of these things happens, the labor 
market is filled with men seeking work, and dis- 
organized labor is unable to resist unreasonable 
demands for lower wages and harder conditions. 
Cairnes was not far wrong when he looked upon 
the unprecedented rise in wages as the happiest 
result of the increase of the currency that fol- 
lowed the gold discoveries of 1848.^ Certainly 

1 The valua of tha great ceceal crops (wheat, com, and oats) 
hi 1S90 viae 81,310,000,000; In 1H95 it hud falleu to 8970,000,000. 
Bee "RBpoct No. 133," New Series, I>Bpartinent of Agricultate. 

" Caimes'B "Essays in Political Economy," p. 152. Leroy- 
Benulieu estimates tba increuia of wages In Bngland betweeiMhe 
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the fall of wages, next to the impoverishment of 
debtors, is the saddest result of the contraction 
of the currency that has followed the legislation 
against silver in 1873 and 1893. 

middle of the century and 1875 as high as from 60 to 70 per cent. 
Between 1875 and 1887 he admits a decline of from 10 to 20 or 
25 per cent. " Repartition des Bichesses," p. 442. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The national income estimated in the preceding 
chapter was, of courae, the income from property, 
superintendence, and labor combined. 
Its aggregate was about one-sixth of ^^ bum™ 
the value of the property of the nation. „a n,bot. 
In order to determine the relative shares 
of labor and capital, it is only necessary to remem- 
Ijer that the ordinary rate of interest is neither the 
low rate customary upon railway bonds instantly 
convertible into cash, nor the high rate custom- 
ary in active business. It is most conservatively 
measured by the average rate of interest upon real- 
estate mortgages. The usual rate of interest is 
somewhat higher than this. In many parts of the 
country the bonxjwer frequently receives less than 
the amount of the mortgage, in order to cover the 
illegal rate of interest paid ; and throughout the 
country purchase-money mort^ges bear low rates. 
The average recorded rate, however, for the na- 
tion at large is 6j per cent.i As the mortgagor 

1 Extra Census Bulletin 71. p. 32: Mortgages recorded in 
1889, 6.TS per cent; 1SS3, 6.S4 pet cent; 1887,6.93 per cent; lS8e, 
6.91 per aent. 
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usually pays the taxes upon the property mort- 
gaged, it is obvious that the ordinary income from 
capital prior to taxation is over 7 per cent. This 
rate, however, must not be reckoned upon the en- ■ 
tire sixty-five billions of national wealth. Nearly 
four billions of this is in the form of household 
furniture ; ' and the ownership of houachold furni- 
ture is never reckoned as a source of income, 
though the ownership of a home always is. Seven 
per cent interest upon the remaiulog property is 
barely 40 per cent of the aggregate income. As 
the labor incomes were more strictly estimated 
in the American table than in those for England 
and France, it is evident that capital's share in 
the aggregate product is somewhat less than in 
either of those older countries. The difference, 
however, is not great, and tlie same generalization 
may be retained. Capital receives two-fifths of the 
national income ; while the labor of all classeB, in- 
cluding that of the capitalists, receives three-fifths. 

Respecting the distribution of incomes by classes, 

our safest guide is the ascertained dis- 

Dimrtbuuoo tribution of property, and common ob- 

"' eervation respecting the professional and 

business incomes of the wealthy and 

well-to-do classes. There is, however, one Ameri- 

1 See Keport on Taloation, Pennaylvania Tax Conforenre, 
1892. Also M. de Foville's estimates, Joiaiial of the SlatiiCical 
Society, lSn.1, p. 603. Upou the bitsis of M, lie Fovllle'a eOixaoM, 
only three bilUonB should be sabtiacted. 
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can city for which the distribution of rents can 
be given with considerable accuracy, and the 
general distribution of urban incomes indicated 
thereby. 

Each year the assessing department of the city 
of Boston reports at length upon the valuation 
of all dwelling-houseB, This report alone indi- 
cates the general distribution of rentals ; and it 
has been supplemented by an elaborate report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, giving the exact 
rents paid in all houses not occupied exclusively 
by their owners. The table for the valuation of 
dwellings in 1891 ran as follows: — 



Under Jo.OMJ 35^23 $ !1I,000,000 

fB,000to»16,000 13,790 112,000,000 

BlB.COOandoTerl 4,93T 153.000.000 

64,212 $306,000,000 

Even from this table it was obvious that one- 
tenth of the dwellings were worth nearly as much 
as all the remainder ; and common observation told 
that the one-tenth consisted almost exclusively 
of residences ^ occupied by a single family, while 
the nine-tenths embraced nearly all the tenement- 

> 915,000 to t!IG,000 2,003 «49,D00,D00 



See city dosameiit Mo. 3, 1B93 

aggregate aiaegsmenC Is pmctlcall 

* HoteU anit tamily hotela ai 



) excluded iTom the lists abavo. 
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houses. It was obvious, therefore, that one-tenth 
of the faraiUes occupied premises worth fully aa 
much as the remaining nine-tenths. But the La- 
bor lieport upon rente, fortunately, made commoa 
observation upon this point almost unnecessary. 
In the first place, it showed (in its returns by pre- 
cincts) that fully four-fifths of the costliest houses 
were occupied exclusively by their owners, so that 
the 4,937 houses, worth over 3ll5,O0O, represented 
the homes of hardly more than six thousand fami- 
lies ; and in the second place, it showed that the 
^gregate rental paid by sixty thousand families 
was hardly 10 per cent on the assessed value 
of the cheapest 35,523 houses. In short, while 
six thousand families occupied dwellings worth 
$150,000,000, sixty thousand families occupied 
dwellings worth but *90,000,000.i On Leroy- 
BeauHeu's basis, that the poorer and middle 
classes devote one-sixth of their incomes to their 
dwellings, and the wealthiest class one-ninth, this 
signifies that in Boston, as in the foreign cities, 



1 Mftseaehusetts Labor Bepori, 18D1, p. 490. 
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7 per cent of the families have one-half of the 
aggregate income.^ 

But this conclusion, however demonstrable its 
justice may be for the city of Boston, would not 
bold good for the country at large. In the agri- 
cultural districts the families owning more than 
five thousand dollars, though constituting fully 
twelve per cent of the population, receive but little 
more than one-third of the aggregate income ; and 
were it not that the total income of American farm- 
ers has become so disastrously small, America 
would still present a most marked contrast with 
the countries of Europe respecting the distribution 
of incomeu. As it is, it appears that the wealth- 
iest ten per cent of American families receive ap- 
proximately the same income as the remaining 
ninety per cent. But of this the only comprehen- 
sive evidence lies in the distribution of property 



Dudettsoo . . . mjaoo ) 9ijwo.ooa{stio;£)f fl,o(ii),DOD « h, 000.000 

•SOOCotOOO. . . 19,000 11^,000,000 (At »;«) 10.000.000 GO,00a.OI» 
AboToWOO . . . 8,000 16S,000,000 (at B^J 12,400,000 113^00,000 J 
811,000 t227,0OOJX» I 

Tlie rental at the wealtUest twenty-three hundred familie* 

(note 1, page 121) would be 88,000,000 (S per ci 

tnent ol $104,000,000), and their Incomoe about 870,000,000. 

they pay local tues on $300,000,000 of real ei 

$76,000,000 would be about T per cent on their probable wealth. 

It is oertkin that these famitiea receive at least oue-third of the 

aggregate Inaome. 
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I and common observation respecting the incomes 
I from labor of the well-to-do and wealthy classes. 
Nearly every family possesaing $50,000 wortii 
of property receives an aggregate family income 
of $5,000.^ Likewise most families pos- 
■ ®5,000 receive an aggre- 
3 exceeding $1,200. There 
are many exceptions to this rule, partic- 
ularly in the rural districts ; but these exceptions 
are practically offset by the faTnilies who receive 
the income specified without possessing the speci- 
fied amount of property. The well-to-do class, as 
respects incomes, will not differ materially in num- 
bers from the well-to-do class as respects property. 
The wealthy class, however, will be considerably 
recruited when extended to embrace all families 
with an aggregate income of $5,000. 
ThaNuintur i^^g uumbcr of families having over 
laaemu. $50,000 worth of property is less tlian 
thi'ee per cent of all in most of our 
largest cities ; yet in Boston, as we have just 
seen, the number of families occupying hoioses 
worth a thousand a year is about six per cent 
of all. These families, with few exceptions, have 



iSOpOOOandoTer . . 


125,000 


$33,000,000 


(GO^to (6.000 . . 


1,37B,«W 


23,000,000 


Dnder •5.000 . . . 


. 11^,000 


9,000,000 



over $5,000 a, year income. In New York com- 
mon observation would indicate that there were 
approximately as many families with $5,000 in- 
come sis with ©30,000 property. Judging from 
these indications, the class with an aggregate fam- 
ily income of $5,000 would exceed two hundred 
thousand. Any material addition to that number, 
however, would be unsafe ; for only in the cities 
and towns are large incomes from personal exer- 



1 
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The seventy-five thousand families thus added 
to the class that was wealthy by reason of its prop- 
erty does not add greatly to its aggre- 
gate capital. Two and a half billion thosiz.oi 
dollars would cover the entire addition inoomes. 
to its property, and from the new aggi-e- 
gate one billion dollars must be subtracted for 
household goods.' The income from the balance, 
prior to taxation, may be taken at the average rate 
of interest upon mortgages, plus the average rate 
of taxation levied upon property,' — or about 
seven per cent in all. Respecting the labor in- 

' 83,000 per family for two hundred thoufland fatniliea. 

' The average rate of liitoreat npon real estate mortgages r&- 
cordad in 1889 was ti.TS per ceut. The rate, however, was less in 
the cities ttian in the mral ilistricts. The average rate for mort- 
gages upon lots was 6.3T per cent; the average raW tor mortgages 
upon acres was 7.53 per cent (Eitra Censns Bulletin, No. 71). 
Tlie average rate of taxation resting direutly upon property was 
about two-thirds of one per cent of its estimated true value. 
See page 157. 
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comes of the wealthy clasa, we know that they 
lange all the way from nothing to $50,000, and 
even larger sums. The numher of very large in- 
comes, however, whether from business manage- 
ment or professional success, is so small that the 
average incomes of these families over and ahovo 
the moi-tgage rate of interest on their property 
should hardly be placed above $5,000.^ It ia 
placed at $3,500 in oi'der to present the minimum 
concentration of incomes. 

Both the number of the well-to^o class and its 
aggregate property have been diminished by tie 
faoiiliea of medium estates transferred 
">• to the wealthiest class. The amount 
inooBiM, of capit.ll remaining to it after deduct- 
ing for household goods is leas than 
twenty billions. The average rate of interest 
realized, prior to taxation, is unquestionably about 
seven per cent. The average labor income of 
this class is more difficult to reckon. Rarely do 
such families receive from their labor less than 

1 The writer IwlievBa that the numher oF large profeasional 
incomes is commonly overestimated. It is doubtful It one pro- 
teBBional man in a liundred receives S5,000 a year (rom his pro- 
feHition, The families not poaiieaaiiig S5U,000. but receiving an 
aggregate income of $5,000, are. in the maio, [amilieB posHesBiog 
upwards at $26,000 wortb of property. Sob the Fomin articleB of 
Dr. Carroli and Dr. Sbiady, provioualy referred to. Only about 
one minlBter in a huudred ruceivea as much as 83,000. Dr. 
Shrady's estimate that five hundred physicians in New York 
City leoeive upwards of $5,000 does not imply that the anintMr 
for the entire country would leacb five thousand. 
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eight hundred dollars a year, and not infrequently 
they receive above three thousand. The average 
must certainly be placed aa high as twelve hun- 
dred dollars. 

The incomes less than twelve hundred dollara 
are chiefly, hut not entirely, from labor. The 
amount of property iielonging to the 
poorer seven-eighths of our people, as '*■ 
we have seen, may reach nine bilhons ; moomM. 
but the aggregate of household goods 
will exceed one billion. The labor incomes will 
generally range from two hundred dollars a fam- 
ily, on the Southern farms, to a thousand dollara 
among the most HkiUed workmen in the Northern 
cities. The most poorly paid classes, however, are 
by far the largest ; and the average family income 
from labor should not be put higher than $500 
in the towns and $300 in the rural districte. As 
three-fifths of the families live in the rural districts ^ 
the average would be $380 for all. The table 
showing the distribution of the national income 
from both property^ and labor stands therefore 
as follows : — 



1 On farma or in villages of lesB tlian one thousand people. 

' le sboald peihapB be recalled at this point that the private 
property Id the coontty, though similar in amoiuit, Is not identi- 
cal with the tangible property covered by ttie census estimate, 
The latter includes public property, and property belonging to 
ohnrob and charitable corparsitioiis, but does not include the 
piibllo debt DOT the inttmgible property of business firms. 
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Income at the XTnited BtMes. 
Dialribtition by doiaes. 



»S,000 and over . 


200,000 


83,B00 


8 T00,tXW,000 


JO.O0O to «1,L'00 . 


. 1,.100,000 


1.200 


i,sa},ooo,ODo 


Uiidor 81,200 . . 


. 11,000,000 


3B0 


4,200,000,000 




12,500,000 




86,160,000.000 



85,000 and over, 834,500 Tpercent »2,«0,000,oooi 83,11(1,000,000 

85,000 to 81.200, lt),000 Tpernent 1,930,000,000 2,HU0,O0a,O00 
Under 81,200 . 7,500 8 per cent 000,000,000 4,800,000,ni« 



801,000 84,340.000,000 810,00(1,000,000 

If we cany our classification farther, we find 
that more than five-sixths of the income of the 
wealthiest class is received by the 125,000 richest 
families, while less than one-half of the income of 
the working-classes is received by the poorest 
6,500,000 families.^ In other words, one per cent 
of our families receive nearly one-fourth of the 
national income, while fifty per cent receive barely 
one-fifth. 

1 Chiefly for the sake of round totals. 820,000.000 is added lo 
tbe labor iocomes of the worklng-classeH, and 35,000,000 snbtracted 
from tliD income from property of the wealthiest clasa. 

' So preoise line can be drawn, but there are abundant data to 
prove that the hetter-to-do two-fiflbs of the working-claHsea re- 
ceive a lareor income than the remaining three-fifths. See tite 
schedule ot weekly wages in the Massachusetts Labor Report of 
18R9, and the «chedale of daily wages in the Missoari Labor 
Beport of 1S90. 



To sum up the whole situation, therefore, it ap- 
pears that the general distribution of incomes in 
the United States ia wider and better 
than in most of the countries of western 
Europe. Despite this fact, however, t*""""^"^ 
one-eighth of the families in America 
receive more than half of the aggregate income, 
and the richest one per cent receives a larger in- 
come than the poorest fifty per cent. In fact, this 
small class of wealthy property owners receives 
from property alone as large an income as half of 
oiu: people receive from property and labor. 
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The ineomea described in the preceding chapter 
were incomes prior to taxation. It remains, there- 
fore, to determine what part of the income of each 
class is taken by the public to defray pubUe ex- 
penses. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to discuss 
the question how the burdens of taxation should 
be distributed. It is, however, within 
its province to note how little differ- 
ence there is in essence between the 
principle of the property tax commonly 
accepted in this country and the principle of tiie 
income tax as advocated by the more progressive 
economists and statesmen of Europe. The doc- 
trine that the very poorest classes should be de- 
prived of needed food and shelter in order to pay 
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the same percentftge of their incomes to the state 
as the very rich, has now as little standing Iwfore 
the intellect of Europe as it had before the "heart 
of this country when the greater justice of the 
property tax was recognized. The proportional 
income tax as now advocated by most European 
thinkers concedes that an "existence minimum" 
should be exempted, and only the excess of in- 
comes above this minimum be taxed proportion- 
ately.' The principle that permanent incomes 
from property should be taxed more heavily than 
life annuities, which have but half their selling 
value, and much more heavily than labor incomes, 
which have no selling value at all, is rapidly being 
recognized as self-evident, not only among thiniers, 
but among statesmen, — and among statesmen out- 
side of democratic Switzerland. It was in recog- 
nition of thi» principle that tlie Dutch Minister 
of Finance, M. Pierson, secured the introduction 
of a general property tax in 1891, to supplement 
the income tax ; " and it was in recognition of this 
principle that the Prussian ministry ui^ed the 
same measure in 1892. The proportional income 
tax thus modified would distribute die burdens of 
taxation among the various classes, along almost 
the same lines as the equal taxation of property so 
long demanded by the general public in America. 
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For example, were a proportional income tax 
of this rational sort to be siibstitutcd for existing 
taxes, the puhlic conscience would not 
tolerate the taxation of family incomes Raooo^jjaa 
below $350, and would exempt this mGoma t™ 
amount from the income of every fani- i>„i,„^ x^^ 
ily before taxing the balance as heavily 
as the lai^est incomes are taxed. On this basis 
the property and titxable incomes of the three 
great classes would stand as follows: — 



?5,000 and over, 835,500,000,000 83,040,000,000 65 47 

86,000 W 81,200, 20,500,000,000 3,435,000,000 31 38 

Below 81.200 . 9,000,000,000 050,000,000 11 IS 

Did we further allow for the fact that the ist i 
comes of the two poorer classes are chiefly from 
labor, and therefore should be taxed at a lighter 
rate than incomes from property, the assessment 
of each class would be almost precisely the same, 
no matter which method was used to determine 
its tax-paying ability. There is no greater mis- 
take than the assumption that the American doc- 
trine of the equal taxation of property and the 
non-taxation of labor rests upon any peculiar 
philosophy respecting the obligations of citizens. 



each family therein. 



k 
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Public conceptions of justice do not rest upon 
political philosophies. At the basis of every 
eystcm ot taxation approved by the public con- 
Bcieuce is the same instinctive conception that 
all classes should be taxed in proportion to their 
respective abilities. The doctrine so long ac- 
cepted in Americii, that each class should be taxed 
in proportion to ita property, indicates substan- 
tially the same sense of social justice as the new 
European doctrine, that each class should be taxed 
in proportion to ita income over and above an ex- 
istence minimum, and the property-owning classes 
pay an additional tax on their incomes from prop- 
erty. Whatever system of taxation tlie publio 
sense of justice may require in the future, that 
sense of justice at present, not only in America, 
but among the awakened peoples of Europe, 
demands that eacli class should be taxed sub- 
stantially in proportion to its property. To what 
extent do our present taxes conform with this 
demand? 

In answering this question, the sharpest pos- 
sible distinction must be made between national 
and local taxation. Our local taxes are almost 
wholly direct. The public knows how it is taxed, 
and the public sense of justice is kept awake 
regarding the distribution of these taxes. Our 
national taxes are wholly indirect. The general 
public does not see how it is taxed; and the whole 
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subject is thus takeu out of the control of the 
pubUc (jonscience, and placed under the control of 
powerful private interests. 

Our system of national taxation was copied 
directly from that in vogue in Europe at the 
time of the formation of our govern- 
ment, and is now only less burdensome ot om 
than the European systems because -^""""^ 
fewer of our public expenses are borne 
by the national government. Our school system 
is entirely supported by local taxes ; our poHce 
system is entirely supported by local taxes ; and 
even our military expenditures, including the enor- 
mous pension appropriations, are relatively less 
than the mihtary expenditures in Europe. But if 
the amount of national taxation is less, the system 
by which it is raised is worse. 

In the beginning it was not so. PubHc sen- 
timent in this country against indirect taxation, 
and in favor of unrestricted conunerce, was far in 
advance of public sentiment in Europe. Frank- 
lin and JeEFeraon and Madison would gladly have 
negotiated a reciprocity treaty with England, but 
Pitt found that he could not persuade the Eng- 
lish Parliament to ratify such a treaty. When 
the Constitution was adopted containing the 
clause requiring " direct taxes " to be apportioned 
among the States according to their represen- 
tation, it was not luiderstood to preclude the 
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levying of such taxes. Not only was a direct tax 
apportioned in 1798,' but this tax, iu one of its 
schedules, was made as sluirjily progressive as the 
great body of anti-monopolists would now demand. 
The dwelling-houses" of tlie entire eountiy were 
divided into ten classes ; those worth under $100 
were exempt from taxation ; those worth between 
tiat sum and $600 were taxed one-fifth of one 
per cent ; and those worth higher suma were taxed 
at rates gradually rising to one per cent where the 
dwelling was worth $30,000, Even at this time, 
however, tlie value of property in the several 
States did not correspond with the voting pop- 
ulation ; and the portion of the direct tax not col- 
lected from dwellings liad to be levied at different 
rat«a in different States. When a direct tax wa« 
apportioned in 1813, tliese inequalities had be- 
come more marked. In Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, for example, the amount of property for 
each family had become almost twice as great as 
in Vermont and New Hampshire ; ' while iu Mass- 
achusettfl, where the tax was apimrtioned among 
the counties according to population, the rate was 
more than twice as heavy in some counties as in 



1 Act of July 14. 

" Inolndiog lota not eiceeding two act«9. 

9 Id New Hsmpshire the value of real eatnte had risen (rotn 
S132percapitaliilT9gtoS1651ulS13; in Coimectiont It had risen 
bom Sm to S32G. 
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others.' The toleration of such inec^ualities was, 
of course, impossible ; and the apportionment of 
direct taxes was abandoned with practically univer- 
sal consent. Down to the time of the Civil War, 
however, our system of national taxation com- 
pared favorably with that of any country in Eu- 
rope, as regards the method of its levies aa well as 
their amount. With the war, however, the situa- 
tion changed. The thought of this nation became 
absorbed with other questioiM, at the time that the 
European nations began to reform their systems 
of taxation. Democratic Switzerland, which had 
never completely lost the medieval system of tax- 
ing property, took the lead in the revolt against 
indirect taxation, reducing it to an insignificant 
rSle, and practically displacing it with propor- 
tional and even progressive taxes upon property 
and incomes. England has not gone so far in 
this democratic direction; but her income tax, 
which was introduced as a temporary expedient on 
the repeal of the corn-laws, has now become a 
permanent part of the national budget, yielding 
$80,000,000 a year, while the progressive inheri- 
tance tax yields 870,000,000 more. Germany has 
followed in England's footsteps; and Prussia now 
collects $29,000,000 a year from a progressive 
i tax, besides levying a small tax on inheri- 
05. Pitklu'a " BtatiBtlcal 
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tancee. Even in France, where tlie income tax 
is only now being established, the taxation of in- 
heritances places an aonoal harden of $40,000,000 
upon the property owners.^ In fact, inheritance 
taxes have almost reached into Africa, Spain levy- 
ing such a tax. In our nation alone do the na- 
tional taxes remain exclusively upon consumption, 
anil thus burden the poorer classes out of all pro- 
portion to their abilities to pay. 

The manner in which indirect taxation inevK 
tahly overburdens the poorer classes has been t 
theme of too many essaj-s to require treatment in 
a statbtical chapter* on the present distribution 
of taxes. It only remains, therefore, to state very 
briefly the chief sources of national revenue, and 
the probable proportion of each important tax that 
falls upon each of the three great classes of incomes. 

Our national revenues have for several years 
Siggyegated a little less tlian four hundred million 
dollars.* All but twenty millions of this sum is 
raised by customs and internal revenue duties,* 

1 " The Inberitance Tai," by M. Wesl. p. 20. The lax on anc- 
cesaians in 1892 was 209,859,500 francs; the tax oa gifts, 32,551,500 
tnmcs more. Tlie ligurl^B for Germany are for tbe fiscal year 
1892-1893. Those for England are for the fiscal year ending 
with March, 1896. 

* Tho writer had occBSion to diacnsB tlila subject in a papei 
on Tbe Taxation of Labor, In the Political Science QtmrCerlj/, 
September, 1886. 

* Id 1890 the figure was $403,000,000. 

* The leceipta from cnstomB are now bat little in excess of the 
noeipt« from internal revenue. Were the coBtoma duties on 
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and nearly three-quarters of it from taxes resting 
upon liquor, tobacco, sugar, and clothing. The 
distribution of these taKes is fairly typical of the 
diBtribution of all. 

The tax upon liquor is practacally the same per 
gallon upon the consumption of all classes. It 
is absolutely the same so far as the 
internal revenue duties are concerned, umaonM 
and the public revenue from the more onucmm. 
heavily taxed imported liquors ia a mere 
bagatelle. The quantity of liquor consumed by 
the ordinary family with $5,000 a year and up- 
wards is certainly not more than double that con- 
sumed by a family of the well-to-do class, or more 
than quadruple that consumed by a family with 
less than $1,200 a year. But assuming that the 
wealthiest class consumes all of the imported wines, 
and this disproportionate share of the remaining 
liquors in addition, it still pays but one-twelfth of 
the aggregate tax, while the well-to-do class pays 
a sixth, and the remaining class three-quarters. 

The tax upon tobacco is relatively a more seri- 
ous item to families with large incomes. 
It is true that the internal revenue iocia«neB 
duties are in the main so much per „ 
pound on the quantity consumed, but 
the government receipts from imported tobacoo i 
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confltitut« about ooe-foarUi of its reTenae from 
thU source. Tbe tax on impoTted tobacco falls 
almost exclusiyelf on tbe wealtby and vreU-to-do 
clafwes. Aasumiog tbat tbe wealthier families pay 
tbree times at much for tobacco as the well-hHlo, 
and that tbe two classes consume all tbe imported 
t4>t)acco, and their prr capita share of the domestic 
prixluct, the wealthiest class still pajB but one- 
tcntJi of Uie total tax, the well-to-do class but one- 
qiiiirlvr, tind tho remaining class two-thirds. 

The tax upon sugar ia little better than a per 
capita Ui\ upon all classes. The tax upon cloth- 
ing, however, from one point of view, 
BtthaTuH falls more heavily upon the wealthier 
nisumuid olasBes than any other of these indirect 

Olothlnit, "^ 

taxes. Making all allowance for cloth- 
ing purcliasod abroad by tbe wealthier classes, it 
remains possible that a family with over $5,000 a 
year usually pays as much for cloth as three fam- 
ilies of tho well-to-do class, or twelve families 
with IcMs than $1,200 a year. Upon this basis 
tlio wealthy class wotild pay one-eighth of this 
tlix, tho well-to-do class over one-quarter, and the 
romaining class three-fifths. From another point 
of view, the wealthy class, or rather a part of it, 
li really enriched instead of burdened by tiie 
tMxes on sugar and clothing, both of which are 
fminud so as lo increase the revenues of American 
mauufaotuiera. 
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Thia phase of the question, however, may be 
ignored.! "When we consider only the revenues 
actually received by the government the 
conclusion inevitably reached is that 
the wealthy class pays less than one-tenth of the 
indirect taxes, the weU-to-do class less than one- 
quarter, and the relatively poorer classes more 
than two-thirds. The table summing up the in- 
cidence of these taxes in 1890 would staud a& 
follows : — 



3,110,000,000 30,600,000,000 
2,890,000,000 21,500,000,000 



L 



$6,000 K 
91,200 . 

Under 
Sl,200 . 



In the domain of direct taxation such injustiee 
would not be tolerated one month ; but in the 
domain of indirect taxation, it is endured year 
after year. 

The situation, as presented above, has not been i 

^ The writer is coDTincod that tlie amniiiit nf the taxoH paid 
by DUO class to another is commcmly exaeRBriited by those who I 
appreciate the iniquity of not ouly exempting ceitaiu iudustriei 
from taj:ation, but uiaklng them the recipients ot taxes paid by 
others. The gains o! the tax-receiyent are mnch lesa than the 
losaes of the tai-payers. After tbe English fiah bonnty had re- 
BDlted in the fitting out of vessels, not to catoh fish, but to " cateh 
boQDtiea," exceptional proSCa were at an end. Most bounlry 
Bystems end in this way. 
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materially changed by the passage of the Wilson 
Bill. The only important feature of that measure 

which ran the gantlet of the Senate and 
KMvitTsiiii (^ijg courte, was the abolition of the one 

protective tax ' whose proceeds went 
to menilx^rs of the middle class. The one fea- 
ture of the bill that struck at the roots of existing 
iniquities lias been overthrown by the Supreme 
Court. Reversing its earlier unanimous decisions, 
tliat body has declared that the clause in the Con- 
stitution relating to " direct taxes " meant to the 
Constitutional convention what such a clause 
would mean to-day. Under this decision our 
system of national taxation remains in propor- 
tion to its weight the most unjust to poorer 
classes of any now tolerated in a popularly gov- 
erned country. There was, however, one redeem- 
ing feature to this decision ; and that was the 
manner in whicli the court finally took the ex- 
treme ground that no national taxes resting upon 
property could be imposed under tlie present Con- 
stitution, unless they were so apportioned that 
property in the poorest States should be taxed 
four times as heavily as property in the ricliest.^ 
Without this final decision an unsatisfactory in- 
come tax would, in any emergency, have been pos- 

1 Tho daty on raw wool. 
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sible without amending the Constitution. "With it, 
all who believe that the nation should have com- 
mand of its resources, and all who beUeve that 
taxation should be controlled by the public sense 
of justice, are bound to support an amendment to 
the Constitution, which shall make possible a 
system of taxation thoroughly in conformity with 
the present needs of the nation. 
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Tdrning from the national government to the 
State and local governments, we entar the field 

where the burdens of taxation are more 
DoiMnor fairly distributed than in any other 
luBtion. CDuntrj' in the world, Switzerland not 

excepted. Local taxation in America 
is direct, and had been for two generations when 
Tbierre complacently declared that indirect taxa- 
tion was the "system of the most advanced na- 
tions, while direct taxation belonged to barbarous 
peoples." From the time the New England 
Bystem became the American system, the dis- 
cussion of local taxation has been almost uninter- 
rupted among the mass of the people ; and the 
theory of the general property tax has become so 
thoroughly imbedded in the public consciousnesa, 
that violations of it are everywhere felt to be an 
abuse demanding a remedy. There have, indeed, 
been times when the corporations have succeeded 
in evading the laws, until the whole system 
seemed imperilled. But except in a few com- 
monwealths, the unanimous protests of the middle 
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■classes have everywhere forced the legislatures to 
fmme new laws, giving greater practical effect to 
the principle that all property should be taxed 
alike. 

The opinion so commonly expressed in some of 
our Eastern citieB, that personal property more and 
more largely escapes taxation with each 
succeeding year, is unwarranted. I am ofHoiwM 
aware that this opinion has been ex- PropBrtyTM. 
pressed as late as 1891 by so broad a 
scholar as Professor Seligman ; ^ but his argument 
does not sustain his position. " The Tenth Cen- 
sus," he urges, "asserts that from 1860 to 1880 the 
assessed valuation of real estate increased from 
5^6,973,006,000 to $13,036,797,000, while that of 
personal property decreased from $5,111,554:,000 
to $3,866,227,000." Upon the face of it, this 
evidence loolcs conclusive ; but in 1860 three- 
fifths of the personal property was in the slave 
States, and consisted chiefly of slaves. "In 
California," his ailment goes on, "personal 
property was assessed in 1872 at $220,000,000 ; in 
1880 at $174,000,000; in 1887 at $164,000,000; 
a net decrease in fifteen yeara of $56,000,000. 
Real estate increased in the same period from 
$417,000,000 to $791,000,000." Again the evi- 
dence looks convincing merely upon its surface. 
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The aseessment of personalty in California in thai 
early seventies ran as follows : — 

1871 8 80,000.000 

1872 220,000,000 

1873 118,000,000 

It was only by taking unconsciously the year 
1872, in which a systematic attempt was made 
to tax mortgages as personalty, that Professor 
Seligman's generalization even seemed to be sus- 
tained. This taxation of mortgages was that 
year overthrown by the State Supreme Coui-t, on 
the ground that to tax both the mortgage and ■ 
the property mortgaged violated the clause of the I 
Constitution requiring the equal taxation of prop> J 
erty. In 1879 the people of the State adopted al 
Qew constitution, which carried out logically thoj 
principle of the property tax by taxing mortgage^] 
OS a part interest in the real estate mortgaged.! 
In 1887, under this provision, over a hundred mil'f 
lion dollars worth of mortgages were taxed as real I 
estate, and the $164,000,000 of personalty taxed ai 
such by local assessors was additional thereto. Sol 
also were the $47,000,000 of railroad property s 
sessed by the State Board. The aggregate amount J 
of personalty taxed in 1887 was far great«r thaaj 
in 1872, anomalous as that year's assessment was.* 

• The amount o( personally taxeil in the Northern Stntea In 1 
1890 WM nearly twice as great as in 1880 or 1870, neajly thres, 1 
times im gruat aa in 18G0, and oTor six times as groat as in 1800, f 
The ratio of taxed realty to taxed personalty was the sa. 
1890 as in ISSO. 



I 1891 
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The chief ground for most of the sweeping 
assertions made by scholarly -writera concerning 
the exemption of personal property, lies 
in a totally mistaken notion concern- p„^^o„ 
ing the extent of such property. It oiPerMnai 
is observed everywhere that when the ^^^ 
commonwealth was a mere territory, 
the amount of personalty nearly equalled the 
amount of real estate ; ^ and it is assumed that 
the proportion of personalty ought to increase 
when the State becomes settled. It is forgotten 
that in a newly settled territory unimproved land 
is worth practically nothing. The wealth of the 
farmer in the first instance consists chiefly in the 
stock he brings upon the land. His real estate is 
relatively unimportant. As time goes on, and 
improvements, public and private, are made, his 
■ real estate rises in value and his personalty be- 
I comes relatively unimportant. At present the 
' tangible personal property in the country, includ- 
ing the entire value of railroads and 
mines, is estimated by the census at ''*" s*"**"™ 
$25,000,000,000; the real estate at ^^^T' 
840,000,000,000. These figures indi- 
cate roughly the proportions in which personalty 
and realty should be taxed. 

In Montana to-day the amount of porHtmaHy tally ecjoala the 
ant of real estate. Tlie auditor's and treaaarer'a report of 
1891 retonu realty at SI}!),000,nO(), and personalty at 972,000,000. 
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The proportions in which they are taxed is 
approximately shown by the following table:' — 



(HKHmAFHirAL PIVIHIONI. 


KKALTV. 


PKBSOSALTT, 


1 : : : 

ml 


S a,ag3,(»o,ooo 

6,071,000,000 
3,l!Kl,00n,(K10 
1,010,000,000 


S1,»U1,OOO.DOO 

i.*M,ooo.ooir. 

l,SH»i.000,0IXt 

2,6o;!,ooo.ono 




$I8,9DI>,OOU,000 


S6,S19,000,000 



During the last decade the amount of per^ 
sonalty taxed has increased much more rapidly 
than the amount of real estate. Personal property 
now pays two-thii-ds of its proportion of the local 
taxes outside of two coramonwealths. The con- 
trast between these and the rest of the country is 
as follows: — 

' The fiRareH are those o( the consns, eicopt In n few States 
wljera tUuM did oat include corpocale property assoBaed by State 
Boards. The addltluns mode on this account ware as follows; 
Mauachiuetts, 8213,000,000; Connecticut, ST7 ,000,000; and Loui- 
siana, 813,000,000. According to tlie Report of the MiiBBachusetta 
Tbi ComniisgianerB tor the year 18M, nearly ««0,00n,000 more 
might be added to the amount ot taxed personalty In that coin- 
monwcaltb ; but tbe Commiasioners' figures include savings- hank 
deposits ant) other property taxed at much less than the local rata 

* The proportion of taxation borne by personalty in two of the 
Middle States — New Jersey and Pemisylrania — is even lesstlian 
the census figures Indicate, since peiBonalty taxed at a light rate 
is included in tbe returns. In Delaware and Kow York the 
exemption o( personalty is somewhat less marked t!ian would 
appear. Nevertheless, tliese two States, in the order named, are 
altogether pre-eminent for the injuslico of their local tax systems 
toward tbe owneis of real estate. 
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BBiLTV. PEBSOBALIV. 


I-IBOBHT. 


New York . 


. . « 3,41M,000,000 S 382,000,000 


11 


Pennsylvauia 


. . 2,Wi!,000,000 618,000,000 


30 


Other Statea . 


. . 13,610,000,000 5,819.000,000 


43 



Unfortunately it ia the New York figures that 
have been continually paraded before the world. 
Regarding Peimsylvania, it should be said that 
this commonwealth has never yet completely 
adopted the general property tax theory, though 
it has moved steadily in that direction. During 
the last few years, especially, has personal prop- 
erty been made to bear more nearly its just share 
of taxation. The gross failure of New York to 
conform with the obvious dernands of justice is 
due to the influence of New York City, whose 
middle classes are weak, and whose immigrant 
poor are indifferent to questions of taxation, local 
as well as national. 

Serious efforts to tax personal property fail 
only where they ought to fad, — only where the 
principle of equal taxation is abandoned, 
and the attempt made to tax personalty tuxhUdb at 
twice. To tax both the mortgage and P"™""^^ 
the property mortgaged, both the cor- 
poration and the stockliolder, both the property 
within the taxing district belonging to persons 
outside of it and the property outside the taxing 
district belonging to persons within it, is double 
taxation. If accomplished, it would violate the 



fundamental principle of the property tax. Mort- 
gages are aimply certiiicat«3 of part oB-nerehip 
in the property mortgaged. Where the principle 
of the property tax is applied, as by the English 
income-tax law,' and by the measures tlie farmers 
are urging American legblatui'es to accept, the 
owner of the mortgage paj-s his proportionate 
ehare of the tax on tlie property.^ Shares in cor- 
porations are simply certificates of part ownership 
in the property of the corporations. Where the 
principle of the property tax is applied, the coi^ 
poration is taxed upon its property in the same 
way and at the same rate as an individual. Per^ 
sonal property lying in one taxing district, but 
owned in anotlier, should be taxed once, and 
once only. Where the principle of the property 
tax is applied, it is taxed like real estate where 

1 See Dowell's " History of Toxatiou nnd Taxes in England," 
vol. til., pp. J14, 110, 

* This principle should be applied to railroad mortgages 08 
well oa those reBtlag upon Individual real estate. Only in this 
way can bondholders — especially foreigti bondholders — be made 
to bear their share of local taxation. The taxation of mortgages, 
thougli tlio fvime thing In reality as the taxation of bondH, is not 
surrounded by the same legal difficnities. The mortgage has $, 
situs in the State where it is recorded. The decision of a bare 
majority of the Federal Supremo Court, that a State could not tax 
foreign-bold boucis in its corporations (R. E. t>. Pa., IS Walt. 323), 
rested on the legal Sction respecting the situs of a bond. Where 
the law makes the mortgage a part Interest in the estate mort- 
gaged, the foreign owner may be taxed. See the unanimons 
decision of the Supreme Court of Oiegon in Mumford v. fiewall, 
11 Oregon, 67, 72. 



it is located, ■without reference to the residence 
of its owner. 

As time goes on, the equal taxation of personal 
property steadily becomes easier. As firms change 
into corporations, the value of their 
property becomes ascertainable to a de- oi pmonaity 
gree never reached by real estate. Fif- 
teen years ago the worst abuse in the 
local tax system in this country was the syatematic 
exemption of railroad property. But tbe conunon- 
wealthB which have set to work to tax railroads 
aa they tax real estate, have found railroad prop- 
erty by far the easier to value. Connecticut, for 
example, has now for years assessed its railroads at 
the value of their stocks and bonds, — taking the 
proportion thereof fixed by Connecticut mileage 
in the case of interstate roads. The stocks and 
the bonds obviously represent the whole property, 
and their value can be found from the news- 
papers. In Indiana, where a similar system has 
been in force since 1891, 6,292 miles of rail- 
roads of very ordinary value are now taxed upon l 
$157,000,000, or *25,000 a mile. The raih-oads 
are assessed at as high a rate as the farms and I 
homes. The same system is being applied to ' 
other corporations ; through it, and through it 
alone, can all corporations doing an interstate 
business be justly taxed. No State has the right 
or the power to tax such corporations upon the . 
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whole of their property. But every State has the 
right and the power to tax them upon tlie pro- 
portion of their total property correeponding with 
their business within the State. ^ 

This discussion of local taxation in the United 
States has seemed neceasaiy because of the wide- 
spread opinion that nearly all local taxes in 
America fall upon real estate, and thus greatly 
overburden tlie poorer classes of property ownera. 
It is true that over one-third of the personal prop- 
erty still escapes taxation. Nevertheless, the rapid 
abandonment, during tlie paet decade, of the legal 
fiction respecting the situs of pereonalty, and the 
wider application of the principle that all property 
should be taxed at the same rate, and at the place 
where it produces its revenue, have made this abuse 
much less flagrant than formerly. The personal 
property that escapes taxation is indeed pre-emi- 
nently the property of the rich; the homes and 
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I Id order to b« jast, such taxes Hhoald be apon tlie capital, or 
capllallzDd iiaC earnings ot the corporations, and not nii tlie gmss 
receipts; tor it is only the tax on capital that cannot be sliKted 
in some degree upon the pnbUe I'or t!ie Incidence ot various 
taxea tlie reader is cordially rc<wmineuded to consult Prolossor 
Seligman's odmirahle essay on tbe Incidence of Taxation. Pto~ 
feseoF Sellgmnn criticises the generalization that the taxation oF 
property is tlio taxation of the property owners; but be blmseK 
holds tliat the tax upon land cannot be shifted from the land- 
owner, that the tai upon not earningB cannot be shifted from tlio 
Stockholders In corporatlonH, and that the taxes cm Other prop- 
erty cannot be shifted in cose they are general. 
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farms' which are overhurdened are pre-eminently 
the property of the smaller holders. Nevertheless, 
the line between the classes as to the fonn of prop- 
erty owned is not a sharp one, and the average 
rate of taxation on the property of the rich is but 
little greater than tlie average I'ate paid by the 
relatively poor.^ 

The percentage of the property tax that is 
sliifted upon the shoulders of the ptopertyless 
is relatively small. It is, of eourae, greatest in 

1 Tlie writer knows no better example ol tlie common-seaBe 
ot American tannets tespecliug their own liitonsst, and tiie folly 
o[ city experts who think them loola, than the way in which the 
lormer have oinng to the taiation of personal property. One at 
tho most brilliant attamoys la New York, Mr. Thomas O. Bhoar- 
m.tn, has wrltton at length to show that everywhere it ia the 
farmers who pay the bnlk ot the taxes on pereoual property. Bnt 
everywhere he losea sight ot the fact that the personal property 
Tetonied iu tho rural caunties is almost ezclnsivoly returned in 
the towns tuid villagea of those coanties. Iu Ohio, where he finds 
several illoBtnitions, the value of farm-land equals that of urban 
l^^lty. yet the aggregate value of tanners' personalty — includ- 
ing as sncfa all the live stock, and all the carriages, wagons, 
watches, and pianos iu the State— is hut $90,000,000, while the 
value of merchants' and mouufacturecs' stock, money, credits, 
etc., is 9323,000,000, and that ol hauka, railroads, etc., another 
£182,000,000. These are about tho proportions in most Stittes 
■with fairly good toi systems, and the farmers know Ic without 
statistics. 

1 Even tho taxation of mortgaged property entirely to the 
mortgagor does not result iu the exemption ot the richer class. 
The mortgagor pays less for the pissession of the property, bBcaoae 
he pays the tax. However, California's experience in taxing 
mortgages to the real owners, and New England's experience In 
taiing savings-banks and public bonds, entirely run counter to tho 
claim of the creditors that the direct taiallun of their loans 
increases the rale of interest tu the full amount of the tax. 
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the large cities, where personal property in liie 

largeBt measure escapes taxatioD. and property 

owners refuse to erect new buildinga 

TtouutiDs ^j^jj] ^] rentals will yield them as 

Tuaa. much as tax-iree investments. But the 
field of tax-free investments has become 
a Umitod and overcrowded one. In only a small 
degree, Uierefore, does the exceptionally heavy 
taxation of real estato direct investments to other 
channels. Even in this degree it is the rental 
of buildings alone that is affected. The excep- 
tionally heavy taxation of land docs not lessen 
tlie supply of land, nor increaae ila rental; and 
in the largest cities the value of the land, even in 
the tcncmcntrhousB districts, approximately equals 
Uie vnhio of the buildings.' 

Wore it not for the poll-taxes and the license- 
tiuces still employed by local governments, it 
would bo difficult to defend the proposition that 
Uie small property owners pay a much heavier 
percentage on their property than the larger. The 
proi>erty tax averages about three-fourtha of one 
j»er cent ujion the actual value of all property j and 
it is doubtful if it falls below three-fifths of one 
per cent for the wealthiest class, or rises as high 
(u) one per cent for the great body of the people. 
However, about $50,000,000 a year is collected 
from poll-taxes, liquor licenses, etc. ; and three- 

1 SiHi UiMloii AssosHors' Report [or the year IBiM, p. 33. 
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quartera of these taxes fall upon the relatively 
poorer classes. The final table for the distribu- 
tion of local taxation would therefore stand ap- 
proximately as follows : — 

DlBtributloii of Locnl Taxation. 



( ^L illiods.) ( UlUlonB. ) (UmioniL ] 
95,000 uid over, 200,000 (SB, 500 9 3,110 82% -DT .OOS 
S6,000toSl,200. 1,300,000 20,600 2,SB0 170 .06 .008 
Under {1,200 . 11,000,000 9,000 4.800 135 .03 .Oil 
12,600,000 ZeSfiOO {10,800 sHiBi 

In other words, our ajstfim of local taxation is 
the most just in the worid to the poorer classes. 
In proportion to incomes, the taxation 
is progressive. From the incomes less 
than $1,200, less than three per cent is taken; 
from the incomes above $5,000, seven per cent is 
taken. Nevertheless, even these relatively hur j 
mace burdens rest twice as heavily upon the prop- ' 
erty of the pooi-er clLwaes as upon the property 
of the rich. ^Vheii these local taxes are joined 
with the national, the aggregate tax ia one-twelfth 
of the income of every elaaa. There is no exemp- 
tion of wages. The wealthiest class is taxed less 
than one per cent on its property, while the mass 
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of the people tire taxed more than four per cent 
on theirs. In tiiis way the separation of classes is 
accelerated by the Iiand of the state. 

The investigation of the present distribution 
of wealth is now complete. We found in the 
English retrospect that the concentra- 
tion of wealth has been going on rapidly 
despite the reforms of tlie present century. In 
our own country the Civil War overUirew the 
once dominant cause of tlie separation of classes, 
but called into activity new forces working to the 
same end. Tlie dominant forces to-day are all 
working t«ward the concentration of wealth in 
the cities, and the impoverishment of the countiy 
districts. In the cities these forces are working 
toward a yet narrower concentration. The wealth 
of the cities is as mucli more concentrated as it 
is greater than the wealth of the rural districta. 
Taking city and country together, we found that 
tlie great body of small property owners now hold 
barely one-eightli of the national wealth ; and that 
one family out of every one hundred owns aa 
much as all the remainder. Turning to tiie in- 
comes of families, we found fliat in this countiy, 
as well as in Europe, two-fifths of the product of 
indusby goes as the share of capital, quite apart 
from the earnings of the capitalist classes from 
personal exertions. One-tenth of the families 
have the same aggregate income as the remaining 
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nine-tenths, while tlie one per cent at the top have 
as much as the fifty per cent at the bottom. Turn- 
ing finally to the field of taxation, we found that 
the public is taking as large a percentage from the 
iacomes inautfieient for healthful and decent living 
aa from the incomes morally perilous to their pos- 
sessors, and is placing upon the property of those 
struggling for an independence burdens fourfold 
heavier than upon the property of those already 
rich. Such a review cannot be concluded Avith 
the mere recommendation that taxation shall bo 
changed so aa to rest equally upon the property 
of the rich and poor. The equal taxation of 
property will not restore substantial equality of 
opportunities. It will not even stop the separar 
tion of classes now going on. To accomplish 
these ends will require radical measures along 
many lines. For the moment, the reform of the 
currency and the control of the railroads seem 
destined to have the first place in the hearts and 
consciences of those who desire a better social 
condition. But when these reforms are accom- 
plished, and the nation sees that the gulf between 
tlie classes is still widening, and that the in- 
comes from great properties, instead of promot- 
ing energy and thrift, are promoting idleness and 
waste, there is bound to be a further change in 
the canons of taxation. In Europe during the 
present generation we have witnessed the do- 
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mnnd of liberals for a proportional income tax 
change into a demand for a progressive income 
tax. In tliis country during the coming gene- 
ration we are likely to eeo the public demand for 
the proportional property tax change into an 
equally veljement demand for a progressive prop- 
erty tax. The great principles of taxation will 
not be changed. Taxation will still be distrib- 
uted according to tbo ability of each class to 
bear, according to the public sense of social jus- 
tice, according to the obvious demands of the 
public welfare. But the public will recognize 
tliat the ability to pay taxes increases faster than 
tlie private fortune ; the public will feel that the 
sacrifice becomes less as the size of the fortune 
gi'owa greater ; and tlie public will know that the 
well-being of the nation will be increased by a 
distribution of public burdens, which will enable 
the small property owners to gain a competency, 
even if it seriously reduces the incomes in excess 
of the demands of comfort or culture or character. 
The public welfare is the supreme law, and the 
heart and conscience of the nation are bound to 
give effect to measures which shall make the 
wealth of tbe nation synonymous witb the national 
well-being. 
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DiBtribution of Incomes in England and Walo*. 1688. 
From " TliB Political Conclusionfl of Grogorj King." 
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Table 1- — Ketunu in New Domeaday Book tor the Holdinfta 
of RokI Estate both In Towa and Conntrr in BngUnd aad 
Walee in 187^1876. Jimdoa ii not inoluded. 
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.."i-'l^us. 


r;J.T.''uKBTAU 


I.«wi tbiui 1 Mm . . . . 


703.289 


101,171 


£29.127,679 
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Table 3. — Andlysii o( tho above return* in John Bataman'i 
■■ Oreat liUndownera ol Great Britain and Irelaod." 

400 Peers aud PeoreBHOs Acres. 6.728.979 

1,388 Great Laiidownurs (mliiinium ostnte 3,000 acres, 

or £;i,oOO) 8,497.699 

3.630 Squires (1,000 B0Ci!aanditpiirard3to£3,000rental}, 4.319,271 

H,a8Bareater¥ooiuen<300acrea tol.OOOacrea) . . . 4.783,627 

24,412 Lesser Yoomeu (100 a(?rea to 300 acres) . . . . 4.144,372 

217,0)9Small Proprietors (1 acretolOOacres) .... 3,031.806 

703.380 CotUeen (loss than 1 acre} 161,148 

14,409 Pabllo Bodies — 

The Crown-barracks, convict prisons, light- 

honsu, etc 165,437 

Reli|(ioua, educational, pliilanthropic, etc. . . 047.660 

Comniorciul and miBcellaneous 330,466 

TVaatB 1 .634,^4 

973,011 owners. Aores. 91,023,971 
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Me. Giffen's Argument, Joubnal Statisticai. 
Society, 1883. 

The first evidence I refer to is that of the probate 
duty returns. Through the kindness of the Commis- 
aioners of Inland Revenue, I am able to put before 
you a statement o£ the number of probates granted 
in 1881, and of the amounts o£ property " proved," 
with which we will compare similar figures published 
by Mr, Porter in hia " Progress of the Nation " for 
1838. . . . 

statement of Number of Frobates ersnted in 1883, with Amounta 
at Property proved, and Average per Probate [from fiKurea 
Bupplied by the Commiasionars at Inland Revenue] j and Com- 
parlHon with a Similar Statement for 1S38. [Fruin Porter's 
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In epite of the euonuous increase o£ property pass- 
ing at death, amounting to over 150 per cent, ■which 
is more than the increase Ju tlie income-tax inoome, 
the amouut of property per estate has not sensibly 
increased. The increase of the number of estates 
is more than double, and greater, therefore, than 
the iucreaao of population ; but the increase of cap- 
ital per head of the capitalist classes is in England 
only la per cent, and iu the United Kingdom only 
15 per cent. Curiously enough, I may state, it is 
hardly correct to speak of the capitalist classes as 
holding this property, as the figures include a small 
j>or cent of insolvent estates; but allowing all the 
property to belong to the capitalist classes, still we 
have the fact that these classes are themselves in- 
creasing. They may l« oidy a minority of the nation, 
though I think a considerable minority, as 55,000 
estates passing in a year represent from 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 persons as possessing property subject 
to probate duty; and these figures, it must be remem- 
bered, do not include real property at all. Still, small 
or large as the minority may be, the fact we have 
before us is that in the last fifty years it has been 
an increasing minority, and a minority increasing at 
a greater rate than the increase of general population. 
Wealth, to a certain extent, is more diffused than it 



If I had been able to obtain more details, it would 
have been possible to specify the different sizes of 
estates, and the different percentages of increase, 
from which it would not only have appeared whether 
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the owners of personal property were increasing in 
number, but whether the very rich were adding to 
their wealth more than the moderately rich, or vice 
versa. But it is something to know, at least, that 
there are more owners. I trust the Commissiouera 
of Inland Eevenue will see their way in their next 
report to give more detail on this very interesting 
point/ . . . 

The next piece of statistics I have to refer to is 
the number of separate assessments in that part of 
Schedule D known as Part I., viz., Trades and Pro- 
fessions, which excludes public companies and their 
sources of income, where there is no reason to believe 
that the number of separate assessments corresponds 
in any way to the nniober of individual incomes. 
Even in Part I. there can be no exact cori-espoiidence, 
as partnerships make only one ret\irn ; but. In compar- 
ing distant periods, it seems not unfair to assume 
that the increase or decrease of assessments would 
I correspond to the increase or decrease of individual 
incomes. This must be the case, unless we assume 
that in the interval material differences were likely 
to arise from the changes in the number of partner- 
ships to which individuals belonged, or from part- 
nerships as a rule comprising a greater or less 
number of individuals. Using the figures with all 

> It appoBTB that tbDinorease In the number ol probates for less 
than £1,000 ia from 18.490 to »,2T8, or about 120 per cent, the 
BTdrage valtto per probate being much tho suma; while the in- 
crease of the number of probates for more than £1,000 Is from 
6,87S to 12,629, or over SO per cent, and the average value pet 
probate bafl increased lioni £T,160 to £9,200. 
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hese qualifications, we get the following compari- 
ons: — 

under Schedule D in la*3 and 197B-1B80 compered [in 

England].' 






IMS. 


i&;msf*o. 


i 




£ 160 and under £ 300 
300 and under 300 
300 and under 400 
400 and under BOO 
fiOO and under UIO 
000 and under TOO 
700 and under 800 
800 and under BOO 
900 snd under 1.000 
IJXa and under 3,000 
a.llOO and under 3.O0O 
3,000 and under 4,000 
4.000 ami under 0,000 
6,000 and under 10.000 
10,000 and under 00.000 
00,000 and upwards. . 








39,30tf 
3K,aT0 
13,429 
0,781 
4.T80 
2.UT3 
1,874 
1,443 

4,238 
1,33B 
036 
339 
103 
200 

a 


130.101 
88.44B 
3!).896 
lOJWl 
11.317 

a.im 

4.054 
3.nUG 
1,31KJ 
10,303 
3.IS1 
1,430 

168 
1,439 

785 


Total 








10ti,U3T 


320,1G3 




' The Mgnon tot im cannot be siren for «ltli«r aootland or Ireland. 

Here the increase in all claaaes, from the lowest to 
:he highest, is between two and three times, or rather 
more than three times, with the exception of the 
bighest class of all, where the numbers, however, are 
[uite inconsiderable ; again a proof, I think, of the 
greater diffusion of wealth, so far as the assessment 
Df income to income tax under Schedule D may be 

jf some kind, which I fear is not always the case. 
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If the owners of this income^ at least of the smaller 
incomes^ are to be considered as not among the capi- 
talists, but among the working classes, — a 'viery ar- 
guable proposition, — then the increase of the number 
of incomes from £160 up to, say, £1,000 a year, is a 
sign of the increased earnings of the working classes, 
which are not usually thought of by that name. The 
increase, in this instance, is out of all proportion to 
the increase of population. 
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The ifi.itTnnm Sabt at Uia United B 



Kbtihatb of Mr. George K. Holmes, the head of 
the Bureau of Mortgages, Political Science Quarterly, 



Rallniad compmnira (funded debt) S4,631,473,lSt 

Street railway compaules (tonded debt) . . . . 161,872,289 

Telepliono compauieB (funded debt) 4,992,065 

Tolegrapli, public water. tcaH. electria llKliting 

uid power Gompanios (ostimated) .... 200,000,000 
Other qnasi-pabllc corporations (to inako round 

total) ll.ail.Bi3 

Total debt of quasi-public corporations . J.'i ,000.000,000 

Real-estate mortgages (entlinatad) 80,0011,000,000 

Crop liens in tha South (eatimated) ano.000,000 

Chattel moitgages (eBtlmated) 300,000,000 

National banks (loaas and overdrafM) , . . . I,'J8l>,0S8,3ra 
Other banks (loans and ovordratta, not including 

real-estate mortgages} 1,172,018,415 

Other privato debts (to make round total] . . . 1,1 ill ,02.1,265 

Total debt of other private corporations 

and individuals S 11,000,000,000 

Total private debt 816,000,000,000 

United States «891,9flO,JOt 

States 328,1)97,389 

Counties 110,04S,<»5 

Mnnlcipalitiea 734,4«3,06O 

School districts 36.701,948 

Total public debt (less sinking-fund) . . 82,027.170,546 

Grand total 818,027,170,546 
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Foreign Eoldlnss o 
Eebpbctino the foreign holdings of American 
wealth, the most careful estimate, perhaps, is that 
made by M. Georges Martin, aud published in the 
Jovnial of the Statistical Society of Paris, April, 
1891. It relates only to the securities quoted on 
European exchanges ; but such securities represent 
the great body of American property held abroad, 
The estimate is briefly as follows ; — 
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6.923,686,000 
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Inoome of tha United Kingdom, 1886 (Continaed). 
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Property, say . . . 






800,000,000 
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> This la the reialt ot capUalizing lands, in Ireland at 15 ; 
ebase, and In England and Scotland at OS yean' purchaas. 

' Eftlniate of iuoome eecaplug assesuneut by raising o 
eieniption In 1870. 
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3,700 


48,000 






4,000 W) 4,BO0 








10 


4,300 


42,000 






4,000 to 5,000 








6 


4,700 


23,000 






S.OOO to 5,500 








2 


0,200 


10,000 






5,B00 to 6,000 








3 


0,700 


17,000 






a,000toH,500 








4 


6,200 


25,000 






e,S00 to 7,000 








3 


e,T00 


30,000 






7,000 to 7,500 








6 


7,200 


36,000 






7,600 M 8,000 











7,700 


38,000 






8,000 to 8,000 








3 


8,200 


25,000 






(1,000 and upwards 




13 


12,000 


H»,000 






2,53e 




992,000 




Population about 10,000 ; fttmlli« sl.out 2,000. 
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Estates probated in the Orphans' Court of Balti- 
more City, from 1888 to 1893, inclusive. (Third 
Annual Report, Maryland Bureau of Industrial Star 
tistics.) 
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VALTK. 


Under 600 Ferw 
8 5O0to 1,000 
1,000 to 2,500 
2,500 to 6,000 
6.000 to 10,000 
10,000 to 25,000 
26,000 to 60,000 
60,000 to 100,000 
Oyer 100,000 


malty 








1,369 
058 
1,358 

678 
462 

129 
83 


8 333,325 
656,038 
2,106,6M 
2,TT6,823 
4,009,751 
7,133,912 
6,D9G,0C3 
9,157,923 
3i,S3G,140 


Totals 








5,914 


$59,055 ,GGS 



In a condensed form the t: 





»o. 


VALUE. 


Under » 5,000 FeraoDalty . 
85.000 to 50.000 
Oyer 60,000 


4,407 
1,229 
218 


S 6,931,780 
18,129,726 
34,994,063 


Totals 


6,914 


859,006,668 



Were realty as well as personalty returned, the 
□umber and vaiue of large estates would greatly 
iooiease. 
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Under $500 

8 600 but under S 1,000 . 
1,000 but under 6,000 . 
5,000 bat nnder 10,000 . 
10,000 bat under 25.000 . 
35,000 but under 50.000 . 
50.000 but under 100.000 . 
100,000 but under 200,000 . 
300,000 but under 300,000 . 
300,000 bat under 400.000 . 
400,000 but under 600,000 . 

600,000 and over 
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Agriculture, total prodaet of, 


90-92 ; relative shares of. 


96; wages in, 115-117. 


in American manufacto- 


Aldrich, Senator, tus report 


ries, 07, OS; in American 


on wages, 105 et seq. 


railways, 08, 99; relative 


Arnold, Arthur, cited on con- 


shares of, in the United 


centration of land, 7. 


States, 119, 120. 




Commons, enclosure of, 8. 


Basel, distribution of prop- 


Currency, see gold. 


erty in, 74, 75; taxation 




[ in, in 1881, 74, 75, 85-87; 


Bebt, miuimum, in the 


^^H dietributioa of incomes in, 


United States, in 1800, ^^^| 


^^^B 86-87; shares of cupitaUnd 


App. ly. ^^M 


^^^p laboTin,87; taxatlonin, in 


Bebt, public (EngUah), small ^^H 


^^* 1429, App. VUI. 


until 1758, 8; increase of, ^™ 


Bateman, John, qnoted on 


during Napoleonic wars. 


distribution of land in Eng- 


12; (American), amount 


land, in 1874-1875, App. U. 


of, in 1660, 40; amount of, 


Baxter, Dudley, quoted, 75. 


in 1865, 40. 


Booth, Charles, quoted, 70. 


Bomesda; Book, New, quoted 




7, App. II. 


Capital, amount of, In the 




United States, in 1890, 


Employment, average num- 


126-128; amount of, in 


ber of days per annum, in 


England, In 1885, App. TI. 


Massacliusetts, 101 ; in Illi- 


Capital and labor, relative 


nois, 101; in England, 102. 


shares of, in Basel, 87, 




88; relative shares of. In 


Farms, value of personalty 


Prance, 88; in Saxony, 89; 


on, 6, 48, 140, 156; owned ^^ 


in the United Kingdom, 


and rented, 53. ^^^H 


k . 


1 



r ^^^^ 






eqiulltiea ol we&ltti are 




lessening, 16 cl gcg., 03, 04, 


of, in the United SUMs, 


App. 111. ; qaoled on rela- 


124-120; Usalion of, in the 


tive share* of capital and 


United Kingdom, general 


lal>or, 00-02; quolcil on 


table, App. VI.; Schedule 


ctplul and Incomes in 


D and E, App. VII. 


1 Engl«nd, App. VI. 


InU'rest, (aU to 3)6 In the 


1 OoU, change In value of, in 


18th Century, 8; rise of. 


1 16th Century, G; during the 


during the Napoleonic 


Napoleonic wars, 11, Hi; 


wars, 12; average rate of, 


■iDce our Civil war, 30, 


in the United States, 110, 


10&-118. 


120. 


Holmes, George K., quoted 


King, Gregory, table of Eng- 


on dlsUibutioD of property. 


llsh Incomes in 1088, 7, 




App. I. 


aebt in the United SUtcs, 




App. rv. 


Labor, see capital and labor. 


Homes, owned and muted, 




G3. 


distribution of in cornea In 




Paris, 70-Sl. 


Incomes, English, distribu- 




tion of, In 1808, 75; in 1985, 


Manufactures, total product 


78, Til; in 1038, App. 1.; 


of, 97; profits in, 08. 


aggregate of, in the United 


Mill, J. S., quoted on distribu- 


Kingdom, hi 1885, 78, 70; 


tion of wealth, 3. 


in 1881, 02; Parisian, dis- 


Mortgages, rale of interest 


tribution of, 70-83; Prus- 


on, 119, 120; taiatioa of. 


sian, diatribution of, 83, 84; 


148,151,152; situs of, 152, 


tendenc; towards concen- 


note 2. 


ttaUon of, in Prussia, 83, 




84; in Basel, distribution 


Paris, distribution of Incomes 


of, 85-87; tendency towards 


in, 70-83. 


concentration of, in Eng- 


Personalty, ratio of, to realty, 


land, 93, B4; aggregate of. 


5, 140,150,151; ratio of, to 


in the United States, 103, 


realty, by classes, 05 ; taxo- 



^^^^^H 


1 


i tion of, 147-155; distribu- 


and personal, distribution 




tion of, in Baltimore, App. 


of, 65; private, amount of. 




IX. 


127, note 1; American, 




Poor-rates (Englisli), rise of. 


amount of, held abroad, 




during the Napoleonic 


App.V. 




wars, fl; reduction of, since 


See also Real Estate, 




1834, 14. 


Personalty, and Probate 




Porter, G. R., argument that 


Records. 




inequalities of wealth are 


Property owners, number of. 




lessening, 18. 


in England, 20 et aeq. ; 




Primogeniture, in Middle 


number of, in the United 




Ages, 5; abolished in the 


Sutes, 66. 




United States, 28. 


Prothero, R. E., cited on con- 




Probate Records, in England, 


centration of land, 7, 12. 




^H^ 16-1»; in New York State, 


Prussia, distribution ot In- 




^^H e5-U8; in Massachusetts, 


comes in, 83, 84; tendency 




^^H 69, 70, App. X.; in Baiti- 






^^^P more, App. IX. 


incomes in, 83, 84. 




^^^■Property, tendency towards 


Puritan immigration, charac- 


. 


^^^^ concentration, in England, 


ter of, 24. 




^^H 7, 15-10; in the Northern 






^^H States, 33, 70; in the Uni- 


Railroads, capitalization of, 




^^m ted states, 70; in Basel, 74, 


41; capital invested in, 41; 




^^B 75; present distribution of, 


taxation of, 153, 154. 




^^f In England, 22, 23; present 


Real Estate (English), value 


, 


^^^ distribution in the United 


of, in tbe Middle Ages, 5; 




States, by sectionB, 44-40; 


present distribution of, 20, 




between city and country, 


21, App. II.; (American), 




^^ 47, 48, 83; table, fll); pres- 


value of. North and South, 




^^^ ent distribution of, in Mas- 


30; distribution of. North 




^^H aachusetts, 51, 52, TO, App. 


and South, 32-34. 




^^B X.; in Michigan, 52; in 


See also Personalty. 




^^H New Yorli State, 56-65; is 


Rents, competitive, 5; in 




^^H Base], 74, 75; distribution 


Paris, distribution of, 80; 




^^^H of, in England and Amer- 


ratio of, to incomes, 80, 81; 




^^^1 ]ca, contrasted, 87; langi- 






1 


121-123. 
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Savings-banks, depositors in, 
67,58. 

Slavery, economic influence 
of, 29-31. 

Slaves, property in, concen- 
trated, 31 ; value of, 39. 

Silver, see Gold. 

Taxation, light in the Middle 
Ages, 0; indirect, estab- 
lished at the liestoration, 
6; indirect, developed dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, 
9, 10; indirect, reduced by 
the rei)ea1 of the corn-laws, 
14; New England system 
of, 25; indirect, established 
by our Ftideral government, 
27; indirect, increased dur- 
ing Civil war, 34 et 8eq, ; 
in Basel, in 1881, 85-^7; of 
property and incomes, com- 
pared, 134, 135; of dwell- 
ing-houses, in 1798, 138; of 
incomes in Europe, 139, 
140; of inheritances in 
Europe, 139, 140; national, 
sources of, in the United 
States, 140, 141; of liquor, 
how distributed, 141, 156, 



157; of tobacco, how dis- 
tributed, 141, 142; of sugar, 
142; of clothing, 142; na- 
tional, distribution of, 143; 
of personalty, recent in- 
crease of, 147, 148, 150; of 
mortgages, 148, 151, 152; 
local, distribution of, 157; of 
incomes in England, App. 
YIL; in Basel, in 1429, 
App. VIII. 
Tax-payers, classification of, 
in Massachusetts, 51, 52. 

Unemployed, in Massachu- 
setts, 100, 101; in Illinois, 
101. 

Wages, in England, 92; in 
Massachusetts factories, 97 ; 
in cities and villages, 106, 
127; in large and small es- 
tablishments, 107 ; in urban 
establishments since 1860, 
109-112; in mines, 113-115; 
in agriculture, 115; in rural 
districto, 127. 

War, effect of, on wages and 
interest, 9-13, 38, 89, 109. 
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